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ENNIS COURT 


CONSTRUCTION 


TENIKO ROYAL 


The ultra-modern, fast-drying Green court . . . giving a resilient, non-glaring 
surface designed to meet the demands of the most exacting Player and Owner. 


CORKTURF 


An all-weather, non-maintenance court in Red or Green . . . its perfect turflike 
surface is playable during the entire year without further maintenance. No 
Rolling . .. No Watering . . . No Lining. 


TENIFLEX 


Same basic construction as Corkturf ... All-weather, Non-maintenance Green 
composition surface . . . All year play. No rolling . . . No watering . . . No 
Lining. 
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In offering TENIKO ROYAL, CORKTURF and TENIFLEX .. . Feise Co. gives 
the prospective Court Owner a selection of surfaces of every type and price 
range ... in the installation of new courts or the re-surfacing or re-building of 
existing surfaces . . . there is a TENIKO Surface to meet your requirements. 


Also builders of LAYKOLD and GRASSTEX all-weather, 
non-maintenance courts 


ESTIMATES AND INFORMATION ALWAYS WITHOUT OBLIGATION 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


F.C. FEISE CO. 


Designers and Builders of Fine Tennis Courts and Equipment 


Narberth, Pennsylvania 


West Palm Beach, Florida 
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More 


championship 

matches are won with 
Victor “IMPERIAL’ 
Genuine Gut than with 
any other tennis string. 
For the keen thrill 


of winning, play a 





DAVIS Frame strung with 
Victor 


“IMPERIAL”. 





Victor IMPERIAL and ROYAL 
are name branded 
on every length 
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GENUINE GUT AT ITS BEST! 


Victor IMPERIAL ¢ Victor ROYAL 
Victor SUPERB « Victor RENOWN 


Pro-fected Nylon 
Monofilament Nylon 
Multi-ply Nylon 


TENNIS RACKETS 


KINGS OF THE COURT 
Davis IMPERIAL 
Davis BLACK STREAK © Davis SILVER STREAK 
Davis WILSHIRE * Davis PROFESSIONAL 
Davis HI-POINT « Davis JET 


VICTOR SPORTS Incorporated * 5115 S. Millard Ave. ¢ Chicago 32, Ill. 
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TENNIS COURT 
CONSTRUCTION 


FAST DRYING COURTS 


ALL-WEATHER _NO-UPKEEP 
COURTS 


PLATFORM COURTS 


Tennis Courts, Inc. 


101 Park Avenue 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


SURFACING AND TOP 
DRESSING MATERIALS — 
GREEN OR RED 
e » e 
COURT EQUIPMENT 
& FITTINGS 


Nothing contributes more to the enjoyment 
of tennis than a first class court. 








SUBSCRIPTION ORDER 
FORM 
WORLD TENNIS 


Box 3, Gracie Station New York, N. Y. 


Please enter a subscription to WORLD 


TENNIS in my name as checked below 


O One year $4.00 Two years $7.00 


O Three years $10.00 (Please add $1 
per year for subscriptions outside U. S., 
Central and South 


Canada, Mexico, 


America.) 


| enclose $ Bill me later 


Name 
Address 


City State 











Letters To The Editor 





We think your magazine is wonderful, 
but we were horrified to see that Al- 
phonso Smith, in his article “I Played 
At—Or Near——-Wimbledon™ (WORLD 
TENNIS, August, 1954), referred to 
the Wimbledon Tennis Courts as_ the 
“Wimbledon Stadium.” The Wimbledon 
Stadium is where the greyhounds race. 
Although the tennis players play cat and 
mouse with their opponents, we are sure 
don’t chase hares with them 

Barbara Phillips 
Marion Brice 
Wimbledon. England 


they 


* os * 


The main purpose for which this 
letter is written is to get the basis for 
determining age groups for youngsters 
changed from the present method of the 
year in which born to age. We consider 
the present method as being not only dis- 
criminatory but also unfair. According 
to present regulations, a youngster born 
11:59 P.M. December 31st becomes in- 
eligible one year sooner than if born 
two minutes later—12:01 A.M. the fol- 
lowing day, January Ist. Extremely un- 
fair! The later in the year a boy or girl 
is born, the more the present regulations 
discriminate against him or her. The 
earlier in the year he or she is born, the 
more the present regulations favor him 
or her... 

It is not essential that any player leav- 
ing or entering an age-group play a full 
calendar year in the age-group, nor that 
he play a sufficient number of tourna- 
ments in the age-group to be ranked in 
it. Fairness of rules is essential. 

A shocking experience this year 
stimulated our interests in the regula- 
tions governing age-groups and age- 
identification until we decided to make 
the foregoing recommendations. Certain 
persons, who have been active to the 
detriment of tennis, played a part in 
getting the USLTA to suspend our best 
player after he played last year in 
Junior Boys events when he was eighteen 
days over-age, his birthday being De- 
cember 14. Investigation indicated that 
several young people also born in the 
latter part of a year yielded to tempta- 
tion in securing false age-identification 
cards, getting the cards without furnish- 
ing a copy of a birth certificate. If the 
basic age rule had been a fair one, these 
youngsters would not have been sub- 
jected to this particular temptation and 
we would not have had our particular 
case of trouble, plus all of the ensuing 
damage to tennis here, much of which 


stemmed from the way it was handle 

including the purposes and the pers 

in the instigation. 
Col. James H. Drake, Sec’¥ 
Oklahoma City Tennis 
Association 


* 7 * 


lhe only reason | haven't rushed] 
renew my subscription to WOR 
TENNIS is that I cringe at the humor 
darts and sarcastic references to umpi 
in all of your issues, particularly 
the October issue. To some of us, offid 
ing is a serious thing; we're not 
stuffed shirts, and an article on efficie 
and competence of most officials w 
really be appreciated. 

Allan Shargel 
Chairman of Umpires 
Chicago Area 

7” * * 

... | am an admirer of the A 
tralians, and | do appreciate your w 
derful coverage of tennis Down Und 
Let’s hope that our invasion of Austra 
this year will not create any misundi 
standings. 

Louis Alessandria 
San Francisco, Calif. 
* * * 

| have just finished reading the Od 
ber issue of WORLD TENNIS 
found, as usual, the contents most int 
esting and entertaining, especially 
short story “Mickey Spillone, Priva 
Tennis Player.” Very, very clever! Ke 
em coming because we readers certai 
enjoy these added bits of spice to 
tennis news .. . 

Betty Jo Lester 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 


* * * 


May I, also, compliment you on 
fine editing of WORLD TENNIS. 0 
household awaits each issue with 
ticipation. But, as both tennis and b 
minton players, we would welcome so: 
attention given to the sport of badminta 
Many of our best tennis players, incl 
ing Shirley Fry and Judy Devlin, te 
to this racket game when winter weat 
drives them indoors. It is a broth 
sport with a small following, but a 
which needs the recognition of such 
publication as yours .. . 

Alma Armbuster 
San Diego, Calif. 
* * * 

1 would appreciate a little space 
your magnificent magazine to congra' 
late Mr. Eric Winberg on his deservi 
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Ahold teNNIs couRTS 


New tennis courts 


LAYKOLD COURT - SPECIF G-5 GRASSTEX COURT - SPECIF G-18 


—— ALUMINUM LINE PAINT————— 





MULTIPLE APPLICATIONS ~~ 
RESURFACER & WEARCOAT 


2" x6" HEADER OR 1/4" GRASSTEX 


CONCRETE CURB SS 
Ae x 1/2" SURFACE COURSE 
ap 
. ~ 


14" LEVELLING 
a COURSE 
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Maintenance of tennis courts 


LIGHT WEARING SURFACE - SPECIF G-6 





ALUMINUM LINE PAINT 


—————— MULTIPLE APPLICATIONS 
RESURFACER & WEARCOAT 


LAYKOLD PRIME 


Reconstruction of tennis courts 
SURFACING OF UNEVEN BIT. AREA - SPECIF G-8 





ALUMINUM LINE PAINT 


MULTIPLE APPLICATIONS RESURF. & WEARCOAT 


3/4" SURFACE COURSE 


OLD ASPHALT SURFACE 


SEE RN SEE IN ET 


RECONSTRUCTION OF CRACKED SURFACE - SPEC G-7 





MULTIPLE APPLICATIONS RESURF. & WEARCOAT & LINES 


3/4" SURFACE COURSE 


1-1/2" BITUMULS ARMORCOAT 


St rr rt So ee re 


OLD CRACKED SURFACE 


APA ERICAN 
Bitwmwls 2. Asphalt 
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As A TENNIS ENTHUSIAST — whether 
amateur or professional—you know 
there’s a big difference in all-weather 
courts. On one court you have a bet- 
ter “feel” for the game: every bounce 
is fast and true; you have a better, 
surer footing; yet there’s a resilient, 
“cushiony” spring to the surface. On 
another court, you’ll find the surface 
uneven; your footing is far from sure; 
and after just a set or two you feel 
a jolt with every stride. 


The big difference between courts 
lies in the methods and materials 
used in construction. Few people out- 
side of experienced players know to 
what extent court construction can 
influence your game. But among those 
who do know, Laykold® and Grass- 
tex® courts are universally preferred. 


Q . ; 

For a better game— 8%, \et Jayhold experts 

“4 design your all-weather 
tennis courts 


And there’s a reason for this pref- 
erence! Laykold and Grasstex courts, 
when built according to specifica- 
tion, provide the world’s finest play- 
ing surfaces. There are over 9,000 of 
these courts in play right now. 


Over thirty years of testing and 
research have gone into the develop- 
ment of the materials used in courts 
of this type. Court construction 


methods have also been thoroughly 
tested and screened. 


As a direct result of this extensive 
background in court construction, the 
Laykold Field Representative in your 
area qualifies as an expert. It will 
pay you to consult with him before 
making any decision on new con- 
struction or the resurfacing of exist- 
ing courts. 


APA ERICAN 
Bitwremwis 2. Asphalt 
COoOMPAN Y 


200 BUSH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIFORNIA 


E. Providence 14, R. |. 
Columbus 15, Ohio 
Inglewood, Calif. 


Perth Amboy, N. J. 
Tucson, Ariz. 
Oakland 1, Calif. 


Baltimore 3, Md. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Portiand 7, Ore. 


Mobile, Ala. 
Baton Rouge 2, La. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Cincinnati 38, Ohio 
St. Lovis 17, Mo. 
San Juan 23, P. R. 
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Today’s tennis stars rely on Wilson 


...JSack Kramer, Frank Sedgman, Don Budge, Alice Marble, 
Mary Hardwick and many other champions 





...World’s largest manufacturer of sporting goods 
WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO., CHICAGO 
Branch offices in New York, San Francisco and 26 other principal cities e (A subs Wry W 
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more convenient 
more comfortable 
more satisfying 
to stay at 
outstanding 


ACCOMMODATIONS 


THE BEST ot, MATCHLESS SERVICE 


SUPERB FOOD. 


In NEW YORK 
The Windsor 
Se eon St. 58th St. at éth Ave. 
WASHINGTON a 
Hay-Adams e Ha ™, 
Tork and H Sts., N.W. 14th St. at K, N 
The Annapolis we 
Mth to 12 Sts. at H, N.W. 


BOSTON 
The Manger 
At North Station 
GRAND RAPIDS 
ee The Rowe 
pe & Plymouth Michigan & Monroe 
Reservations by Teletype 
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QUASH 


BATS BY 


CRAGIN 





Whipstroke 
Coronet Hornet 


These are three Squash Racquets that 
have been recognized for years as being the 
last word in squash bats and are especially 
recommended by those who have used them! 

Better Players and Professionals, all over, 
insist _on playing with rackets made by 
CRAGIN-SIMPLEX. 

Why? Because they are scientifically made 
for better and faster play . . . because they 
have the best balance and “‘feel’’ . . . because 
they have the best cushion grip available 

. . and last but not least, because they are 
made to stand plenty of hard hitting. 

Cragin-Simplex Squash Bats are used in 
all major Tournaments! 


Ask your Professional or dealer to shou 
you one TODAY! 


SPECIALISTS SINCE 1914 


CRAGIN-SIMPLEX 


COMPANY 








Dept. W, 53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. , 








Maurice White, age 74, with his sparring partner, Dr. Guy Brewster, age 86. 


letter regarding the lethargic attitude of 
many of our young bloods, as well as a 
goodly number of the grown-ups who 
should be held responsible for the ad- 
vancement of good, clean, healthy sports 
for their young folks and for the good 
of the community. 

I regret to admit that we have a like 
deplorable condition here in Homestead 
and our town cannot be classed as rural, 
about which Mr. Winberg complains. 
We have here a population of nearly 
10,000 indifferent souls who seem to 
care little or nothing about sport or fun 
of any kind. We once had four very 
decent tennis courts here, but because of 
the lack of interest shown towards them, 
two of our tennis courts were converted 
into basketball courts, and I can safely 
say that you can visit those courts any 
time from morning until night, twenty- 
five days of any month, and you will not 
find a single solitary person using them. 
I concede that our leaders are in a great 
measure responsible for these condi- 
tions... 


There happen to be two subscribers to 


WORLD TENNIS in this town. Onei 
Dr. Guy Brewster, a well-known physi 
cian, surgeon, scientist, tennis fan andp 
player. He was also a dangerous oppe 
ent with the padded fists of 65 years ag 
Dr. Brewster is now going into his 86 
year. The second subscriber is also 4 
rabid tennis fan, and 74 years young, IP 
have been trying now for six weeks top 
have a set of tennis, but cannot find any- 
one who seems interested. My friend. 
Dr. Brewster, is up North at present. | 
have been tempted to send along this 
gripe because of the inspiration I got 
from Mr. Winberg’s interesting letter. 
Come again, Mr. Winberg, and let’ 
hope for better times, more and better 
tennis. 
Maurice White 
Homestead, Fla. 


* * * 


. .. Congratulations on your first anni- 
versary with the finest magazine on my 
favorite game ever published. Continued 
success. 

Frank Parker 


Evanston, III. 


December, 1954 
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IZOD IMPORTS 


The Famous 
LaCoste Shirt 


For You 


The LaCoste shirt is styled 
with a knit ribbed collar and 
cuff. The small alligator crest 
is the password to sportsmen 
everywhere. This imported 
continental shirt is wonder- 


fully absorbent cotton mesh. 


This is a perfect Christmas 


gift. 


Colors 


White, yellow, black, 
light blue and pink. 


Priced at $8.00 


Photograph, Charlotte Ward 


Mrs. Herbert Maass, Jr. wears the white LaCoste shirt with alligator 
crest on the collar at New York City’s Town Tennis Club. 


etter] At these fine stores: 


New York City: F. R. Tripler Miami: Burdines 
Beverly Hills: Bullocks Wilshire Dallas: Nieman Marcus 


or write to: 


IZOD OF LONDON ,» 498 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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The Ideal Christmas Gift 


A Swedish brass import 
The gift that will always be remembered. 


oy 








The Tennis Valet 
$85.00 


JARVIS HOUSE ANTIQUES 


52 EAST 57TH ST. 
NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 











CHESAPEAKE 
PRINTING 
CORPORATION 


Bank Note 
Financial 
Corporate 


Printers 


William F. Talbert, President 
52 Wall Street 
New York 5, New York 
Digby 4-0088 








... 1 ama subscriber and, along with 
everyone else in the Lansing area, feel 
that your magazine is the greatest ever. 
May I send belated congratulations to 
all of you from all of us. 

Stan Drobac 
Lansing, Mich. 
” _ * 

... One thing that pleases me greatly 
is the publication of the results of all 
the tournaments at home and abroad. 
You are compiling a comprehensive 
record of tennis the world over. These 
publications of all the tournaments is a 
great aid to the Men’s Ranking Commit- 
tee since the office of the USLTA goes 
to its pages on numerous occasions to 
get data not available anywhere else . . . 

Art Kaiser 

Chairman 

Men’s Ranking Committee 
* aw « 

. | am especially intrigued by the 
list of your library books and have read 
it over occasionally for one reason or 
another. With few exceptions, | have 
practically all the books you list as well 
as many others. | never know how many 
books I have, for while I have cata- 
logued some 600, that number is quite 
misleading as it comprises some hun- 
dreds of duplicates. For example, I have 
five copies of Henry W. Slocum’s 1890 
“Lawn Tennis In Our Country,” which 
is reasonably rare; three copies of Wil- 
liam T. Tilden’s “Match Play and the 
Spin of the Ball” (American Lawn Ten- 
nis edition) and two or more copies of 
the English edition (which does not 
begin to compare with the Merrihew 
edition either in size of page or number 
of pages); two copies of Malcolm D. 
Whitman’s “Tennis Origins and Mys- 
teries”; and countless copies of various 
books by Tilden, Jacobs, Wills, R. F. 
and H. L. Doherty, Lieut. S. E. F. Peile, 
James Dwight, etc. 

Why I have so many duplicates is a 
puzzle even to myself, and I sometimes 
think that perhaps I am very selfish to 
accumulate so many books, thus taking 
them off the market and perhaps depriv- 
ing others of an opportunity to secure a 
copy. This was again brought forcibly to 
mind when I recently noticed the “ad” 
of Mr. C. Alphonso Smith in “World 
Tennis” for a copy of Tilden’s “Match 
Play and the Spin of the Ball”; however- 
I overrode my feeling of guilt by saying 
to myself, “Oh, well, he will get a re- 
sponse from somebody else who has a 
copy of the book.” Even 25 years or 
more ago, this book was not to be lo- 
cated readily .. . 

In the meantime, if you have requests 
for tennis books that you cannot locate 
immediately and will let me know, I 
will try to unearth same for you. 

Thomas V. Lynch 
New York, N. Y. 


... Your magazine is, in my opiniog 
the best of all sporting magazines, 
couldn’t be more satisfied. I can hard] 
wait for the next issue. 

Robert C. Tengdin 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


_ * * 


... WORLD TENNIS is in a class by 
itself; no other ever remotely ap. 
proached its achievements in this field! 
A series of instruction articles would 
| believe, add great value to the be 
ginner, and the moderately advan 
player benefits from the study of tactics 
strategy and psychology. 

You are serving “Aces” in 
coverage and interesting articles. 

Paul D. Wisdom 
Wichita, Kans. 


* i a 
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It was with great interest that | began 
reading the November article by Ar 
Larsen and Gladys Heldman abou 
a sporting goods salesman. Halfway 
through, this interest flared as I realized 
the similarity between the subject, Do 
Fowler, and myself. 

However, the similarity was only su 
perficial since Don seemed to possess 
too many successful ideas and wealthy 
friends, and I don’t wear shorts. He was 
also married. But to indicate the imme: 
diate response WORLD TENNIS re 
ceives from its readers, | was swamped 
with phone calls and a large line formed 
outside the office demanding free 
equipment. Just a case of mistaken 
identity, it was explained. Someone 
tipped them off on a well known com 
petitor in the neighborhood, and they 
rushed to that location. 

This story and its ideas, probably 
written by Mr. Larsen between “taps” 
in the shower room on a threesie day, 
does have great merit and should be 
considered by manufacturers, although 
some credit should be given to Mr. Bob 
Troup for his early pioneering of these 
theories. 

John Fowler 
Chicago, Ill. 


* * % 


I was surprised to receive your letter 
informing me of the numerous subscrip- 
tion cancellations that followed the ap- 
pearance of my article in WORLD 
TENNIS. I, on the other hand, was bom: 
barded with letters of congratulations, 
the gist of which was that my article 
was of a much higher standard than 
anything written before in your mage 
zine. 

If you should need any more phote- 
graphs, please let me know and I shall 
endeavor to get some back from the 
thousands of Belgian women who plas 
ter their walls with them. 

Philippe Washer 


Bruxelles, Belgium 


December, 1954 
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Have your game 


tennis master Mercer Beasley 


Mercer Beasley, among the greatest tennis teachers of all 
time, offers you a chance to receive a free professional 
analysis of your own tennis game. 

When you buy a fine, power-stroke, Mercer Beasley 
racket, you'll receive this questionnaire along with it. Fill it 
out and send it to Mercer Beasley. He will analyze it 
PERSONALLY, and mail back to you, without charge, in- 
structions on how you can improve your game. 


It’s a wonderful opportunity. You'll play with one of the 
finest tennis rackets produced today .. . AND you'll improve 
under one of the game’s great names. 


Ask your Spalding dealer for the Mercer Beasley Signa- 
ture or Autograph racket in your own weight and grip size. 


SPALDING 


sets the pace in sports 

























analyzed free by 
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eee On any new racket you buy 
.- With every restringing job 


For added assurance of top playing quality in any new racket... for the 
most satisfaction from any restringing job, it pays all-ways to make sure 


=D, that you’re getting ASHAWAY BRAIDED RACKET STRING. 
S Nee Look for the new black, white and gold Ashaway “A” on the racket 
—_ a i handle . . . or the Ashaway shield inserted in the stringing itself. They’re 
E k 0 your guarantee of the finest available string in your frame . . . more pleasure 
NW A A and skill in your tennis or badminton game. 





HAWAY 


Stanps OUT in PLay 


~ J HARDER SMASHES. Power core twisted from hundreds of individ- 
ie it ss ual strands gives high impact test . . . lasting resilience. 


BETTER CUT AND SPIN. Specially braided contact surface gives 
more effective “‘grip” on the ball. 


SHARPER CONTROL. Firmer “bite” makes for easier handling 
of returns. 
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el | stanps UP in Your RACKET 


\ MOISTURE IMMUNE. Won't lose tension in wet weather. Simplifies 
Ps racket care. 


LASTING LIVELINESS. Armor cover withstands long, hard play. 


HIGH TENSILE STRENGTH. Allows tighter stringing . . up to ten- 
sion of 60 Ibs. Stays taut and holds alignment. 


ASHAWAY PRO-FECTED BRAID a ‘MULTI-PLY BRAID 


(Ebony Spiral) (Green Cross) 









In 15 and 16 gauge for tennis; 


Approximate 
Tournament 
Stringing Cost 
$5.00 


Approximate 
Expert 
Stringing Cost 
$4.00 


19 and 20 gauge for badminton. 









PRO-FECTED 
oy RING ‘ 


ASHAWAY Braided Racket Strimgs “ice oF Te chamrians —" yariowaL AMATEUR WINNERS 


TOP RANKING PROS 
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Cever Photo 

This picture was taken just after 
Billy Talbert returned home after a 
seige in the hospital. His doctor gave 
him the good news a few days later. 
He will be able to make the trip to 
Australia and will act as Captain of the 
Davis Cup team. Julian Myrick, former 
USLTA president, will be the official 
USLTA _ representative. Photograph, 


Sam Cooper. 
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Tennis In Georgetown 








Herb Von Urff of Forest Hills (above) 
played No. 1 for Georgetown. 





























Tennis is a major sport at Georgetown University. Crowds of 500 students and fans 
turn out to watch their team’s intercollegiate matches against such strong opponents 
as Princeton, Cornell, North Carolina, Presbyterian and Dartmouth. 
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Coach Allie Ritzenberg, one of the Mid-§ it 
dle Atlantic's most popular professionals. 


The salvaging of Georgetown tennis 
from its former obscurity was accom-§ p 
plished by several interested University s 
administrators, a conscientious young h 
professional and a group of good but p 
unknown non-scholarship tennis players. § a 
In 1952, a young, hard-working priest, t 
Father Fred A. Brew, S. J., was assigned 
to Georgetown and given the job of di-§ h 
recting “minor sports.” Father Brew had § i; 
played competitive tennis and was anxi-| it 
ous to do something about its derelict} tl 
condition at the University. Within twof [ 

' years, tennis became a “Major Letter’§ f 
Pauline Betz Addie and Coach Allie Ritzenberg played an exhibition doubles against sport, all eleven courts were re-surfaced,| a 
two members of the team. Behind them is Father Fred A. Brew, the Georgetown and the team played a successful season] e 
official who was most responsible for giving tennis its prominent position at the against the strongest colleges in thef t 

Washington, D. C. school. Photographs, Bill Beanland. Eastern section. 
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Dont Be A Good Loser 





by C. ALPHONSO SMITH 


The best advice to give any young player, boy or girl, 
who wants to get anywhere in tennis is simply this: “Don’t 
be a good loser. Be a hard loser.” Before the anguished 
cries of the “sportsmen” drown out our feeble voice, let us 
explain what we mean by being a “hard loser.” 

A hard loser plays the game strictly according to the 
rules. He doesn’t foot fault; he doesn’t practice “games- 
manship” in any of its innumerably varied forms. On the 
tennis court, he neither asks, expects nor gives any quarter. 
When he loses, he gets up to the net fast to stick out his 
hand and say, “Nice going. Good luck in the tournament”; 
and as he turns away he mutters to himself: “That lucky 
stiff! I can beat him six times a week and twice on Sun- 
days. Wait till I get him out there again.” 

The hard loser hates, loathes, and detests losing so much 
that before long he becomes very hard to beat. He has no 
use whatsoever for the player who loses a match when he 
has a lead because he starts thinking: “I must be playing 
over my head. I have no right to beat this guy.” 

The hard loser knows that good losers and good guys 
have one thing in common. Everybody takes advantage 
of them. 

The hard loser’s contempt for himself when he loses a 
five-set match is endless. He knows that there may be a 
reason for losing a two out of three set match that goes 
to 3 sets but never an excuse for losing a five-setter. He 
doesn’t kid himself. He knows that only a lack of intestinal 
fortitude causes a player to lose 5-set matches. 

The hard loser plays to win. When he and his opponent 
are both at the net and a lob volley sits up for him, he 
aims for his man’s teeth. He knows it’s the surest way 
to win the point. He expects the same treatment in return. 

The hard loser doesn’t play for the breaks. He makes his 
breaks; when he gets one, he bears down like a horse 
headed for the barn. 

The hard loser gets butterflies in his belly, like everybody 
else, before a big match but he doesn’t “clutch.” He likes 
it when the going is rough. 

The hard loser cannot understand why he should be ex- 


, pected to waive the “letter of the law” and give an opponent 
‘who gets cramps extra time to recover. He considers com- 


petitive tennis a test of endurance and stamina, as well as 
skill; and he knows that cramps result from fatigue. When 
he has been trying for two hours to tire his opponent to the 
point where his accuracy will fall off, he is puzzled and 
angry when some official who has never played tournament 
tennis suggests a 20-minute rest period. 

The hard loser is dumbfounded when the gallery boos 
him for running an opponent who has twisted his ankle and 
is trying to continue play. The hard loser knows that play- 
ing with an obvious handicap is a form of “gamesmanship” 
that has won many a contest. He has an idea that when 
David bounced the first marble off Goliath’s head, the big 
fellow suggested a temporary discontinuance of this activity; 
and he continues to drop-shot his man until the ankle snaps 
enough to be heard above the chorus of the “bellow”- 
travelers. 

The hard loser is annoyed by poor officiating because he 
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is only able to swallow the bitter pill of defeat when it 
is handed to him fairly and squarely. His anger is the 
anger of frustration—of sheer helplessness. He knows that 
the player who is not upset by a bad line call lacks competi- 
live spirit. 

The hard loser never alibis because he knows that “You 
play only as well as your opponent allows you to play” and 
there is no such thing as an “off day” on the tennis court. 
The only “off day” results from the bad night before and 
that doesn’t count. 

The hard loser is a good winner because, winning or 
losing, he is always critical of his own play. He is, at 
heart, a perfectionist—never satisfied with his own game. 

The hard loser is unable to eat although hungry and 
unable to sleep though exhausted when he has let victory 
slip away. 

The hard loser is always in there pitching. He never quits, 
even when outclassed. 

The hard loser can go far with very little in the way of 
stroke equipment because he has heart and guts. 

The hard loser is the true Champion and the real Sports- 





man. 


MODERN COURT SURFACING 


RUBICO TOP DRESSING .. . the easy, one-day 
application of RUBICO GREEN or RED DRESS- 
ING will give a beautiful, faster drying court. 


RUBICO TOP SURFACING . . . RUBICO GREEN 
SURFACING will give a green surface for surer 
footing, quicker drying and an earlier and longer 
playing season. 

RUBICO NEW COURT SURFACE .. . modernizes 
present clay courts and provides a green, fast- 
drying COURT of CHAMPIONS. These courts 
are dustless, glareless and resilient. They are 
lowest in maintenance . . . longest in playing 
season. 


. . Equipment 
. . Construction. 


Materials . 
Engineering Supervision 


For Perfect Tennis Court Surfacing, write to 


RUBIEN CONSTRUCTION CO. 
WESTFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
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by J. JOUBERT and C. HELDMAN 


George Agutter and wife have ar- 
rived in Palm Beach where George 
has opened his shop and will give 
professional instruction during the 
winter ... Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
Eggleston Rice are giving a dance 
in honor of their daughter, Virginia 
Bingham Rice . .. Ricardo Tapia 
and his sister Maria head the men’s 
and women’s singles rankings re- 
spectively for Mexico... The Vin- 
cent Richards Tennis Schools Inc. 
are now operating at the 7Ist Regi- 
ment Armory. Lessons given by 
Vinnie are $10 per hour and by his 
assistant, $4 per hour. 


* * * 


New England 
Men's Singles. 1, Arnold Jones; 
2, Barry Wood; 3, Holbrook Hyde. 
Women’s Singles. 1, Sarah Pal- 
frey ;2, Marjorie Morrill; 3, Virginia 
Rice. 


Women’s Doubles. 1, Hazel 
Wightman-Sarah Palfrey. 
Junior Girls’ Singles. 1, Sarah 


Palfrey ; 2, Virginia Rice; 3, Mianne 
Palfrey. 
Girls’ Singles. 1, Kay Winthrop. 
* a S 


William J. Clothier, National 
Champ in 1906, still uses a Pim 
racket with a 5144” handle... How- 
ard Kinsey’s new letterhead reads 
“The Kinsey School of Modern Ten- 
nis Instruction. Skilled Instructors 
Supplied to Clubs, Schools, Col- 
leges” . Pop Merrihew accused 
British Lawn Tennis & Badminton, 
the official English organ, of being 
“Too dry-as-dust, too official, too 
impersonal, too lacking in appeal to 
what may be termed the soul of lawn 
tennis” ... Harry Plymire brought 
about the biggest upset of the Del 
Monte Tournament by retiring Ger- 
ald Stratford. 


* * * 


1929 French Rankings 
Men’s Singles. 1, Henri Cochet 
and Rene Lacoste; 3, Jean Borotra; 
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4, Jacques Brugnon and Christian 
Boussus. 

Women's Singles. 1, Mme. Rene 
Mathieu. 

x * * 

Wright & Ditson reduced the 
price of balls from $1.50 for three to 
31.49 Princess de Faucigny 
Lucinge and Mrs. J. R. O. Marriott 
showed the new fashions in French 
tennis togs on the courts of the 





Suzanne Langlen was rated the world’s 
best player before she turned professional. 








Palm Beach Club. The Princess 
wore a_ sleeveless tennis shirt of 
canary yellow with shorts to match, 
Mrs. Marriott wore a similar cos. 
tume in green. Both -wore 
rolled tennis socks and sneakers . ,, 
Jadwiga Jedrzejowska headed the 
Polish women’s ranking list for 1949 
... Karl Kamrath defeated Sidney 
Smith in five sets in the finals of the 
Indiana State ... Helen Wills wag 
married to Fred Moody, Jr. on De 
cember 23, 1929. Immediately after 
the wedding Mr. and Mrs. Moody 
boarded the 40 ft. yawl Galatea for 
a one week cruise. 





moss 


x ok a 


William Jacobs won the National 
Junior Indoors by defeating John 
Richardson. Mark Hecht beat Ber- 
nard Friedman in the boys’ event, 
Top seeded 13-year-old Frankie 
Parker went out to Friedman in the 
quarter-finals while dark horse Joey 
Abrams was eliminated by J. N. An- 
derson. A deviation from the rules 
was made in the boys’ doubles when 
Frankie Parker sent in his entry 
from Milwaukee “with partner.” At 
the same time Giles Verstraten of 
New York also sent in his entry 
“with partner.” At the tournament, 
the two boys wanted to play to- 
gether but that could not be done 
under the rules. However, Bernard 
Friedman had not been seeded in 
the Boys’ Singles, owing to an over- 
sight. The oversight was discovered, 
the mistake was rectified and the 
draw posted with Friedman among 
the seeds. 

This change did not escape the 
eagle eye of Mercer Beasley, 
Parker’s mentor. He wanted to 
know why, if a change had been 
made in the case of Friedman, one 
could not also be made with respect 
to Parker and Verstraten. J. P. 
Allen, the manager of the tourna- 
ment, reluctantly made the change 
and the two young boys played to- 
gether and won the boys’ doubles. 
In the first round they received a 
default when the father of one of 
Parker-Verstraten’s opponents ob- 
jected to the violation of the rules 
and refused to let his boy play 
against Frankie and Giles. 

* * *« 


Bill Tilden wrote that the Indoor 
tournament at Queens did not carry 
the entry of any of the leading stars 
in singles and was won “by a young- 
ster of about 20 by the name of 
Perry.” Tilden and Charles Kingley 
defeated Perry and young Wilde in 
the semi-finals of the doubles. “The 
two kids showed great stuff for two 
sets, which we divided; when age 
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and crafty experience proved once 
more too much for serving young, 
and we won easily 6-1 in the final.” 


2K * oe 


Hans Moldenhauer, German 
Davis Cup player, was killed in an 
automobile accident in Berlin when 
his car skidded and was struck by a 
street car. The New York Evening 
Post, in commenting on Hans’ 
death, said that the deceased “was 
good enough to beat Frank Hunter 
in the Davis Cup matches last sum- 
mer.” Several magazines picked up 
‘this comment, although Hunter had 
actually defeated Moldenhauer in 
five sets .. . The ALT protested 
when Lev Richards umpired a 
match for Mrs. Shepherd-Barron 
and referred to the English visitor 
as “Mrs. Barron.” It was later dis- 
covered that Mrs. Shepherd-Barron 
had suggested that her name be 
halved for the sake of brevity. 

* aK * 
1929 Eastern Rankings 

Men’s Singles. 1, Frank Hunter; 
2, John Van Ryn; 3, Greg Mangin; 
4, Frank Shields; 5, Gil Hall; 6, 
Julius Seligson; 7, Herb Bowman; 
8, George King; 9, Jerome Lang; 
10, Bill Feibleman. 
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Big Bill Tilden is surrounded by his two great friends, Mr. 
George P. Butler of Monte Carlo and Pierre Gillou, President 
of the French Federation and Captain of the French Davis 

Cup Team. 































Three-time winners of the Butler Cup were Frenchmen Henri 
Cochet (left) and Jacques Brugnon, shown with Mrs. George 
P. Butler, wife of the donor. The famous Monte Carlo event is 
being run a generation later by Mr. and Mrs. Butler’s daugh- 
ter, Gloria, with the best Europeans and many of the top 


American teams competing. 


Molla Mal- 
Dorothy 


Women’s Singles. 1, 
lory; 2, Eleanor Goss; 3, 
Andrus. 


i 2K * 


The Eastern rankings listed 30 
men in singles. Sidney Adelstein 
was ranked in Class B and Earle C. 
Backe in Class C ... The French 
rankings for 1929 listed 1,427 players 
divided into three classes, the “Pre- 
miere Serie” being the smallest and 
of course the most important .. . 
Since neither Keith Gledhill nor 
Charlie Hunt were able to compete 


in the First Annual Mid-winter Jun- 
ior Tournament in Santa Monica, 
the titles went to Ellsworth Vines 
and Jay Cohn. Helen Marlowe de- 
feated Dorothy Workman in the 
Junior Girls’ Singles and Gracyn 
Wheeler won the Girls’ event... . 
Rene Lacoste has been pronounced 
cured of his recent illness and will 
definitely play tournament tennis 
next year... Bill Tilden protested 
the inclusion of his name in the 
Davis Cup squad of next year. He 
had stated several times that he was 
not available for 1930. 














| HOTEL CONTINENTAL 


CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
“One of New England's Best Hotels” 





Attractively furnished efficiency apartments in our apartment houses, 
from $125 monthly. 


Leases not required. 


FINE FOODS and BEVERAGES 


Special Consideration for All Tennis Enthusiasts 
Modern Garage Connecting 


CHAUNCEY DEPEW STEELE, JR., President and General Manager 








Kirkland 7-6100 




















THE PAN AMERICAN 
CHAMPIONSHIPS 


by PANCHO LONA 


The inclement stormy weather, a by-product of the cy- 
clonic disturbances that characterized the first fortnight of 
October, failed to dampen the enthusiasm of the players who 
participated in the 13th Pan-American Tennis Tournament, 
held once again at Mexico City’s Centro Deportivo Chapul- 
tepec. Play started on the third and was scheduled to come 
to a close on the twelfth, Columbus Day. Torrential rain 
wholly stopped activities on Friday and Saturday, the 8th 
and 9th of October, and thus the matches lasted until Thurs- 
day, the 14th. This obliged three fine players, Barbara 
Scofield Davidson, Luis Ayala and Abe Segal, to drop out 
of the tournament in order to meet previous commitments. 

A total of 60 played in the men’s singles and thirty-two 
in the women’s event. The seedings in the former division 
were Seixas, Trabert, Larsen, Davidson, Moylan, Bartzen, 
Ayala and our own champion, Mario Llamas, with Trabert 
and Llamas fighting it out in the finals. 


The Men’s Singles 


In the first and second rounds, we witnessed the elimina- 
tion of Manuel Gallardo, up and coming metropolitan player 
from our Davis Cup farm, by Antonio Sanchez, champion of 
Puebla. Britishers Roger Becker and John Barrett triumphed 
over Francisco Galvan and Joaquin Reyes respectively. 
Galvan and Reyes could well be ranked among our second 
ten players. The former was quite successful in his recent 
Spanish tour and Joaquin has been one of Modesto’s main- 
stays during the last three years. Becker also disposed of 
Anselmo Puente, former Mexican Davis Cupper. 

Abe Segal, South Africa’s No. 2 player, beat Francisco 
Guerrero-Arcocha, number eight in the Mexican ranking 
and a member of our Davis Cup team against Canada. Rafael 
Ortega, a member of the Cup squad in the Tie against Japan, 
vanquished Owen Williams of South Africa. 

Luis Ayala defeated young Mike Green in the second 
round. Then constant rain halted the tournament for two 
days and Ayala had to default to John Barrett in the third 
round, since the Chilean had to play in the Mitre South 
American Tournament. Barrett, in turn, defaulted to Tony 
Trabert in the quarter-finals. 

In the third round, Seixas beat Abe Segal as expected, 
6-2, 6-0; Llamas’ fine half volleying downed Lennart Berge- 
lin, 6-3, 6-4, after the latter held a 3-0 lead in the first set. 
Larsen defeated Rafael Ortega, 7-5, 7-5; U. S. Davis Cupper 
Eddie Moylan disposed of Roger Becker, 8-6, 6-1; Sweden’s 
Sven Davidson vanquished Mexico’s runner-up, Gustavo 
Palafox, 6-3, 11-9; and Tut Bartzen eliminated Canada’s 
Lorne Main, 6-1, 6-1. 

On Monday the eleventh, the fans sensed the excitement and 
swarmed into the stadium for the quarter-finals. The Llamas- 
Seixas match gave them more than their money’s worth. 
When Mexico’s champion plays his best, the fellow on the 
other side of the net has to be on the top of his game to beat 
him. Such was the case here. Vic simply could not find his 
first service or his ground strokes, and he could not keep 
Mario away from the forecourt, where he is deadly. The be- 
wildered U. S. champion fell before the miraculous touch 
of the Mexican champion, 6-2, 8-6, 6-4. Larsen outplayed 
Eddie Moylan, 6-3, 6-3, 3-6, 6-1, and Sven Davidson 
smothered Bernard Bartzen, 6-0, 6-1, 6-3. Sven took the 
initiative from the first point and never relinquished it. He 
kept Bartzen pegged to the baseline and when Tut ventured 
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Tony Trabert, winner of the men’s singles, turns sideways 0 
the net to give the ball heavy slice. 


to the forecourt, the Swede passed him with impeccable 
ground strokes. 

The semi-finals attracted large crowds. Everybody was 
anxious to see how the incredible Mario Llamas would do 
against Larsen. Nobody expected him to win. We started to 
nod at each other in a “we expected as much, didn’t we?” 
fashion, when Larsen took the first set from Llamas, 1-6. 
But Mario kept on coming to the net at an ever faster clip, 
found and controlled his wrist touch, and regaled his host of 
friends with the best tennis that he has played in his life. 
Conversely Larsen, who could not believe his own eyes, un- 
successfully endeavored to add punch to his every stroke and 
started to commit a series of errors that were well out of 


proportion to his good shots. Mario ultimately won, 1-6,% 


10-8, 9-7, 6-3. The second and third marathon sets broke 
Larsen. After the rest period, Llamas had trouble in con- 
trolling his concentration and if Art had not been so ex 
hausted, the final outcome might have been different. 

The other semi-final, excellent as it was, could not excite 
the crowd since everyone had spent his nervous energy in 
the last bout. Trabert defeated Davidson, 9-7, 3-6, 6-3, 6-4, 
with Tony always knowing when to exert the extra pressure 
to break his opponent’s service and retain the upper hand. 

In the finals, Tony played exactly the same against Mario. 
After the first set, Tony realized that his ground strokes were 
having little effect on the Mexican champion, who broke his 
service twice for a 2-6 victory. Then Tony resorted to 
change of pace. He sensed that Mario was fast tiring as @ 
result of chasing every ball and the phenomenal effort thai 
he put forth in retaining his service twice from 0-40 in that 
first set. Mario’s ground strokes began to tape and he was 
not getting to the forecourt with his customary ease. Tony 
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Barbara Breit, the 16-year old sensation, reached the finals of 
the women’s singles, losing to Beverly Fleitz in a close match. 


started to alternate deep with short shots. Llamas slackened 
the pressure from the backcourt and was getting to the mid- 
dle court a step too late, with the result that he started to 
elevate his half-volleys. In either case Trabert was on the top 
of the ball at all times, winning the next three sets, 6-2, 6-2, 
6-2. 

It was obvious that Llamas was still physically tired from 
his match against Larsen, as well as from his efforts in win- 
ning against Bergelin, Seixas and Larsen. Besides, Mario 
has gotten to like friend Trabert so much that perhaps sub- 
consciously he did not fight to the last ditch, as is his wont. 


The Men’s Doubles 


Tony Trabert once more showed the stuff of which he is 
made when he volunteered to play the doubles finals right 
after his singles victory over Llamas to accommodate the 
Organizing Committee. The Committee feared that the over- 
hanging black clouds would again become a veritable 
Niagara. Trabert and Seixas proceeded to give a good ac- 
count of themselves against Davidson and Bergelin, whom 
they handily defeated, 6-3, 6-4, 6-1. The latter had overcome 


aa Moylan and Bartzen, 6-2, 3-6, 6-0, 8-6 in the semis, and 


Larsen-Williams, 10-8, 6-4, 2-6, 9-7, in the previous round. 
ist In the quarter-finals, Trabert and Seixas defeated the 
English pair of Becker and Barrett, 6-2, 10-8, 6-3. Our own 
team of Llamas and Palafox was disposed of easily, 6-3, 7-5, 
{| 6-2, by Bartzen and Moylan. 
The Women’s Singles 
Our good friend Mrs. Fleitz, playing as Beverly Baker, 
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Mrs. Dodd-Pachuco (left) bears a close resemblance to Los 
Angeles’ attractive Dodo Bundy Cheney. 


Mario Llamas is congratulated by the linesmen after his 
victory over Art Larsen. 
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The Centro Deportivo Chapultepec has the finest swimming 
pool in Latin America. 





Art Larsen unconcernedly sits on his rackets on the auxiliary 
Grand Stand steps after having bowed to a superb Mario 
Llamas. 





Darlene Hard (right) defeated little Yola Ramirez, sister of 

Melita, in an exciting quarter-final bout. Melita did not com- 

pete in the event, having temporarily retired from tennis after 
her marriage last July. 
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Beverly Baker Fleitz, the young ambidextrous champ, won the 
women’s event. 
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won the Pan-American singles crown in 1950 and repeated | 
this year. 

Bev beat Barbara Breit in the finals, 7-5, 8-6. It was too 
bad that Barbara could not hold her game margin in the 
second and third sets, when she was leading 1-3 and 14 
respectively. The Junior champion perhaps tried to hold her | 
advantage by being over careful and not storming the net 
when she was ahead. Of course Beverly was her master at the 
backcourt game. The opposite tactics caused Darlene Hard to 
fall before Beverly in the semi-final round, 6-3, 6-2. If Big 
somebody could make a cocktail of Darlene’s happy-go- 
lucky temperament and Barbara’s extra conservative ten- 
dency, giving this combination to either the U. S. Junior 4, 
Champion or the runner-up, he would have Maureen’s suc: |-, 
cessor a year hence. Breit defeated our beloved Dodo Bundy 
Cheney in the other semi-final, 6-4, 6-4. line 

The quarter-finals witnessed fine and exciting tennis. he 
Beverly defeated a fighting Barbara Scofield Davidson, 8-6, Ju 
6-2. This result justified those who criticized the seeding of | 
Fleitz, Breit, Hard and Cheney. They felt that Mrs. Davidson 
should have been seeded fourth, which was not done due to 
lack of available data on her. Darlene Hard beat Mexican 


yo 
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Flavio Martinez (second from left) and other officials patiently 
wait out the rain which caused a three-day postponement of 
the tournament. 
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6-2. If Biggest surprise of the Championships was the victory of 
»Py-go- Mario Llamas over Vic Seixas. 
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Junior champion Yolanda Ramirez, 8-6, 6-4, in a bangout match 
“* - full of excitement. Yolanda is Melita Ramirez Castro’s 

Y younger sister and successor as champion of Mexico. Melita, 
incidentally, did not play in this tournament because she has 
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is ‘temporarily retired from tennis since her marriage last 


n, 8-6, | 


; uly 
ing of | Tica Breit beat Rosa Maria Reyes, 6-3, 5-7, 6-3, in 
“ . another quarter-final. Here we had the U. S. Junior Cham- 
© " Ipion versus the U. S. Girl’s champion. If Rosa Maria had 
exicam' | not changed her winning attacking game after she was lead- 
ing 1-3 in the third set, an upset might have been registered. 
Finally, in this same quarter-final round Dodo Bundy, 
through a fine, heady game, outlasted ebullient and charming 

Anne Shilcock, 7-5, 7-5. 

The Women’s Doubles 

It was once more to the credit of Senora Maria Tapia de 
‘Roldan, Mexico’s champion of a decade and a half ago, that 
she got to the finals in this branch of the Tournament, team- 
ing up with young Martha Hernandez, current Mexican 
national runner- up. They fell 2-6, 7-5, 6-1 before Dodo 
Bundy and Darlene Hard. In one of the semi- -finals, the 
heady placement and lobbing game of Senora Roldan, 
coupled with the explosive foreground strokes of Martha, 
vanquished the strong combination of Anne Shilcock and 

Barbara Breit, 6-4, 11-9. 

The Mixed Doubles 
The greater familiarity with each other’s game, which 
spelled better teamwork, permitted Mario Llamas and 
Yolanda Ramirez to beat the improvised team of Lorne Main 
and Anne Shilcock, 6-3, 6-4. Anne and Lorne had previously 
defeated Gustavo Palafox and his wife, Olga, 6-2, 3-6, 6-1, 
iently fin an amicable, albeit stiff match in which Anne was the 
nt of § deciding factor. 
Results on Page 56. 
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MY TRIP TO MARS 


by ART LARSEN 


The space ship soared in the air at a 
cruising speed of 10,000 MPH. The 
pressurized lounge was completely silent 
as we whizzed through space. We sat 
there like a bunch of mummies, uncom- 
fortable about the whole business. | 
didn’t feel any better when my eyes 
caught the space paper that Billy was 
reading. 

The headlines read, “What’s Wrong 
With Art?” I had never felt better in 
my life, but I knew what that space 
journalist had in mind. I’d lost the 
opening singles in the Tie against Venus 
to some second-rater named Modring 
Kal. He was a robot who was far too me- 
chanical, but I couldn’t seem to find my 
touch that day and I lost, 6-3, 8-6, 6-4. 
Then Vic and Tony were beaten in the 
doubles by Kal and Pil, a very stiff 
team. We barely squeaked through the 
Tie, 3-2, and althouch we had won the 
Interstratrosphere Zone and were now in 
the Challenge Round, we couldn’t help 
feeling that the outlook was black. 

Mars had the best players in the uni- 
verse. Agli Bin, their No. 1 man, had 
complete mastery of all the strokes. 
He had been built by Mars’ top scien- 
tist, Dr. Albert Ein, and instead of giv- 
ing him the regular electro-condensite 
heart, Dr. Ein had inserted an automatic 
clock that was self-winding. Naturally, 
this gave him perfect timing. Agli’s only 
weakness, as far as we could see, was 
youth. He had been built just two years 
ago, and he lacked the experience of 5 
or 10 years on the Interplanetary Cir- 
cuit. 

Agli Bin’s buddy and No. 2 singles 
player for Mars was Mag On. Mag was 
the steadiest and most consistent player 
I had ever seen. As a matter of fart, On 
was never off. He had been made of the 
new plasto-colidite material, which is ex- 
pandable in all weather conditions. 
When he was way out of court, he could 
stretch his arm as much as 17 feet to 
reach for the ball. I was afraid of On 
since I couldn’t hit hard enough to over- 
power him and every stroke of his was 
a cannonball. 

Mag was Dr. E. O. Law’s latest inven- 
tion, but he too was but a youth (age 
14) and had much to learn. 

Agli Bin and Mag On were so much 
better than anyone else in Mars that it 
was obvious they would play both 
singles and doubles. Their coach, Har 
Hop, was the most outstanding exponent 
of the doubles game in the Planetary 
Zone, and I couldn’t for the life of me 
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see how Tony and Vic could beat them. 

Agli and Mag had won the men’s 
doubles in the Mars Open a year ago 
when Agli was one year old and Mag 
only six months! Then they took the 
doubles titles at Roland Garros and 
Wimbledon, although in the latter tour- 
nament Colonel Macauley got sore as 
the devil. It seems the plusto-colidite of 
which Mag is made tore foot-long divots 
in the Center Court. Colonel Macauley 
tried to get him to wear tennis shoes but 
Mars coach Hop insisted that there was 
no rule forbidding a contestant from 
playing in his bare feet. Macauley didn’t 
say a word, but everybody’s betting that 
Mag will never be invited to Wimbledon 
again, champ or no champ. 

So here we were in our space ship. 
Tony and Vic were brooding because 
their wives couldn’t come along. I was 
in a black mood because the only 
women on Mars were made of Bitu- 
cronkite or plasto-celifix, which doesn’t 
happen to be my type. Billy was low, 
firstly because the team didn’t stand a 
chance, and secondly because the nylo- 
rodite space suit that he had ordered at 
Brooks hadn’t been finished in time. 
Ham was depressed because this was his 
tenth year on the Davis Cup Team and 
he still hadn’t played a match. The only 
two guys who looked happy were the 
two younger members of the team who 
had been selected to travel with us for 
experience. One was 11-year-old Bobby 
Siska, who was delighted to be able to 
get out of school, and the other was five- 
year-old Eddie Boon, who was thrilled 
to get away from his mother. 

“Wah,” Eddie Boon suddenly wailed, 
“T fink I fawgot my space wacket.” 

“Never mind, Eddie,” said Billy 
kindly, “You won’t be playing anyway.” 

“You can use one of mine, kid,” I of- 
fered. “One of my space rackets is too 
light in the head anyway.” 

“Fanks, Lars,” said Eddie, drying his 
tears. 

Now that we were playing all the in- 
terplanetary tournaments, we had to 
carry dozens of different rackets. I used 
a 23-ton head-heavy space-ply strung 
with one-inch iron for the Moon Invita- 
tional. I changed it to a ¥2-ounce Space- 
Bat made of alutil when we hit the Milky 
Way. I didn’t play too well with it, but 
it was probably because the balance was 
all wrong. I really gave John Fowler a 
piece of my mind after I lost to a Class 
A player. 

My Mars racket was sensational. | 





had hit a few with Eddie Boon, the five g 
year-old comer, and I slaughtered him 
6-1, 3-6, 11-9. d 
“I'm playing pretty well, huh, kid,” Ip 
quizzed Eddie. 
“Yeth,” said Eddie. li 
“Oh, you think I’m playing pretty 
well, eh? What d’you think of my new y 






forehand?” th 
“Thwell.” 
“Yeah, not bad, eh? Backhand’s jmA¥ 
proving too, don’t you think?” ce 
“Gweat.” te 


“You're O.K., Eddie, old boy,” I said} t 
“Now will you look in my suitcase for} V 
me and see if you can find my return} - 
tickets? Then send Frank Hammond qj li 
Space-o-gram and tell him where I'ma 
staying in Mars. Hey, where are we stay.| th 
ing, Billy?” st 

“Boys,” said the Captain, “I’ve got}a 
bad news. There aren’t any hotels on|o 
Mars, so we’re being put up in private 
homes—that is, they’re not exactly 
homes. They’re more like laboratories, 
I knew you boys wouldn’t mind. It’s 
only for three months.” 

“Sure, Billy,” chimed in the agree-) 
able Messrs. Seixas, Trabert et al. tc 
“What?” I screamed. “No hotels? 
Stop this Space Ship immediately! Pale 
quitting the Team!” n 

“There, there,” said Billy soothingly,}o 
as he injected a two-foot hypo in my 
arm. ri 

“Private homes, indeed!” I mumbled} si 
indignantly as the hypo began to take 
effect. “This trip isn’t going to be any|n 
... fun at... all. If only . . . Old Sayjt 

. . were along... we'd...” 

I don’t even remember landing on| fi 
Mars. Eddie Boon carried me to the pri-|¢ 
vate home where we were to stay, prov) 
ing once more that if you get them 
young enough, you can train them, J} if 
came to two hours later and was raven-| U 
ous. I was about to eat Eddie when|ti 
Billy announced that dinner was ready,}¥ 
Billy then unlocked the glass door of myj! 
cubicle and I emerged, hungry andj t 
dirty. I quickly ran my fingers through] ) 
my hair so that I would be presentable ¢ 

We all climbed in the three-dimen4 
sional space-o-vator and pressed the 2nd} ¥ 
Floor-East-Nor’-East button. My stomach]! 
dropped down to my kneecaps as the 
space-o-vator shot down and sideways} 
at the same time. We slowed down togn 
100 miles an hour and landed gently injb 
the middle of the dining room. Boy, was 
I glad to get out of there! I was starv4tt 
ing! T 

Hungry as I was, I stopped dead inga 
my tracks. Gone was my desire for food§p 
and drink. I was feeling positively illfst 
There was a THING in the middle offb 
the room with the body of a giant and 
four long antennas, on the ends off 
which were its eyes. ) 

“Don’t tell me THIS is our host!” Ifa 
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the fivell shrieked, drawing back as if stung. 
red hi “No, Art,” said Billy, “this is our 
7 charming hostess! Moo Pung, may I 





» kid,” Jf present Art Larsen?” 
“Oh, a woman!” I said, my eyes 
lighting up. “Why didn’t you tell me? 
» pretty§ Hello, honey. I think I’m going to like 


my new} you.” Forthwith I put my arm around 
the charming little creature. 

Dinner was not a long affair in Mars. 
nd’s im|We ate our pill, made a little polite 
conversation and returned to our rooms 
to get our practice clothes and leave for 
” I said} the courts. I have played everywhere— 
case for} Venus, Jupiter, Saturn, the Little Dipper 
y return] —but never have I seen courts anywhere 
mond qj like the ones on Mars. The surface was 
ere I’m} molten morgilium, and as I stepped onto 
we stay.| the court, I sank in up to my knees. The 
sticky morzilium gripped so that it was 
I’ve got} full five minutes before I could pull 
otels on| out one leg. 
| private} “Say, these courts are pretty slow,” 

exactly| I said. “I could beat anyone on this stuff 
ratories,|except Tony Vincent. Come on, Eddie, 
ind. lt’s{let’s hit some.” 

Eddie stepped onto the court and im- 
e agree| mediately sank 24 feet so that only the 
al. top of his forehead showed. 

hotels?} “Cut the clowning, Eddie,” I said 
sly! Pmjangrily. “Let’s hit some!” After five 
minutes of waiting impatiently, I stalked 
thingly,} off the court. 

» in my} “I'l show that kid,” I muttered to 
myself. Unfortunately, I wasn’t able to 
aumbledj since his body had disappeared. 

to take} “Now I haven’t got a doubles part- 

be anyjner!” I wept. “And he was so good at 
Old Sayj taking the overheads.” 

But that’s how things go. Just as you 
ling onj find a kid who’s a perfect partner, he 
the pri-|conks out on you. Was I ever burned 
y; prov-} up! 

et them] I would have been lower than a snake 
them, I} if I hadn’t had Moo Pung to cheer me 
s raven-| up. She turned out to be quite an attrac- 
e when|tive woman, and the meals she served 
s ready,j Were delicious. By the end of the week 
r of my}! was so crazy about her that I offered 
ry andjto play mixed with her in the Nationals. 
through] What a gal! She couldn’t talk, she 
entablej couldn’t play tennis, and she couldn’t 
-dimen-} dance but she had other attributes. If 
the 2ndj we had stayed there two more months, 
stomach}! probably would have married her. 

as they The fellows were getting pretty 
idewaysj"ervous with the Tie coming up in a 
lown tofMatter of days. The newspapermen had 
ently inf been on our backs since our arrival, and 
‘oy, wasjthey were now accusing us of every- 
s starv{thing from high living to foot-faulting. 

@ papers were saying we didn’t stand 
dead inja chance and they even accused poor de- 
or food§ parted Eddie of being temperamental. A 
vely illfstrong antagonism was rapidly growing 
ddle offbetween the Marsites and us. 
ant andj The Tie was to be held in the Koo 
nds offStadium. Hundreds of thousands of 

bleacher seats were erected overnight; 
ost!” fas fast as they were erected, they were 
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sold. We were all terribly depressed 
with the hopelessness of it all, and as 
the day drew near we grew tenser. 

The day before the Tie, Billy an- 
nounced the make-up of the Team. Vic 
and Tony were to play the singles. As 
expected, Agli and Mag would repre- 
sent Mars. We all tried hard to show our 
boys that we were confident. Billy even 
announced to the papers that we would 
win 5-0. Vic was drawn against Agli in 
the first match and Tony was to play 
Mag. 

The opening match was sensational. 
Vic played the best tennis of his life 
and managed to carry Agli to 6-1, 6-0, 
6-0. Agli, of course, didn’t miss. Every- 
thing was hit with mechanical perfec- 
tion, and although Vic tried slices, 
loops, spins and even drives, nothing 
fazed his opponent. The gallery gave 
Vic a tremendous hand, and Billy was 
heard to remark that he was very pleased 
with our showing. 

Tony stepped on the courts for the 
second match. Our hearts were pump- 
ing furiously although there wasn’t a 
shadow of a doubt that we would lose. 
Then Mag appeared with Har Hop, and 
instantly we suspected that something 
was wrong. His right arm was in a cast 
and he was hopping on one foot since 
the other one had been completely 
severed. 


“IT think we have a chance,” 
mured Billy. 

We had better than a chance. We had 
a cinch. After the first game, Mag’s 
other foot fell off. We won the match! 

By eight P.M. that night, we were 
elated. The Mars Selection Committee 
had nominated Agli and what was left 
of Mag to play the doubles. We cele- 
brated by having seconds on tomato 
juice and toasting our team. 

Need I say that we won the doubles? 
The ne:t day Vic crushed Mag, who by 
this time looked to be in pretty bad 
shape. While the courts were being 
rolled before the last match, the body 
of Eddie was discovered. It turned out 
he was still alive, although very weak. 
We were all very pleased, as was Eddie’s 
mother, and the gallery gave Eddie a 
big hand. 

We returned to World the next day 
with the Cup and Eddie. We landed in 
Los Angeles, played an exhibition at the 
Los Angeles Club and went to La Jolla 
for some test matches (The United 
States vs. La Jolla). 

We were all very proud to have been 
members of the team that knocked out 
Mars. A group photo of the presentation 
ceremonies can be obtained by sending 
15¢ and a self-addressed envelope to 
Worvp TENNIS. 
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-McDANIELS WINS WEST HOLLYWOOD 


by NOLAN McQUOWN 


The Sixth Annual West Hollywood 
Championships were concluded on Oc- 
tober 23 at Plummer Park, with Barbara 
Green of North Hollywood and Jim 
McDaniels of Los Angeles winning with- 
out too much trouble. 

Top-seeded Barbara Green won her 
second Hollywood tournament by de- 
feating Connie Bowan, who had just re- 
turned from the Eastern circuit, 6-3, 6-3. 
Barbara returned to the courts with Jess 
Millman to win the mixed doubles from 
top-seeded Marlene O’Connor and Bob 
Dukelow, 6-1, 7-5. 

The men’s singles turned out to be a 
series of upsets. The No. 1 seed, Ed 
Kauder, was eliminated by Bill Parks in 
the early rounds. Ed Yeomans accounted 
for Barney Judson. Dr. Nat Goldstein, 
who seems to have a jinx on Robin 
Willner, won in straight sets. McDaniels 
had a 3-hour match with Jack Simpson. 

Jim McDaniels and Nat Goldstein, the 
two men’s finalists, are both southpaws. 
In the five-year history of the tourna- 
ment, no man from Plummer Park had 
ever won it; this year both finalists 
hailed from the home site. McDaniels 
started quickly by forcing Goldstein into 


errors. Nat is primarily a soft-ball re- 
triever and was at no time a threat to 
his opponent. 


Results on Page 60. 





Women’s singles winner Barbara Green 
receives her trophy from Al Tillman. 
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JENNINGS MULTIPRESS 
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Easy to store — 
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Highland Park, Ill. 
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Getting ready for the First Central States Open “SMASH’ 
tournament are Charlie Hare, Allan Carvell, Jr., Mary Hard- 
wick and Seymour Greenberg. 








Doris Hart is back in Florida after a recent successful e 
operation. With her are Cuba’s Pepe Aguero (left) and Core 
Gables professional Leo Fullwood. 
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The world’s most unique tennis 
tournament made its inaugural appear- 
ance on the famed courts of the Olympic 
Country Club in San Francisco during 
the first two week-ends in October. En- 
} thusiastic mixed doubles players hailed 
the “BISQUES” system of handicapping 
and predicted a renewed interest in 
handicap tournaments, previously 
shunned by many players. 


While doing some research on the his- 
tory of the ancient game of Tennis, I 
| came across the idea of the “bisques.” 
f This system of handicapping had been 
abolished many years ago, so it was 
necessary for me to formulate rules that 
could be adapted to modern day play 
and our present courts. 

Briefly, a “bisque” is a point. Only 
one team receives the handicap, that is, 
a given number of bisques (points in a 
set). The bisques may be taken at any 
time during the set prior to the ball be- 
ing put in play. The team receiving the 

isques decides when they may be 
taken; the opponents cannot dictate. 
Bisques cannot be accumulated and car- 
tied over to another set; they must be 
used in the particular set. The handicap 
may be changed each match. The win- 
ning team might have been given 
“bisques” in the previous match, but in 
the following match their opponents 
might receive the “bisques.” 


Actually a good deal of strategy is in- 
volved in determining just when it is 
best to take a bisque, since the order of 
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Players in the Olympic Country Club tournament raise their rackets to signify the taking of a “bisque.” 


THE MOST UNUSUAL TENNIS TOURNAMENT 


The Bisques Event 


by GEORGE F. ANDERSON 


play and positions must be maintained. 
For example, A and B are playing X and 
Y with A and B receiving eight bisques 
a set. The score is 4-all and X has the 
next serve. A and B have four bisques 
left, having used four. As X has a power- 
ful serve, A and B decide to use the re- 
maining four bisques to take that game 
and try to win their own serve at 5-4. 
Should A and B lose their serve, the 
score is 5-all and the next serve would 
be Y’s. The fact that X did not actually 
serve a ball has no bearing on the matter 
as the ORDER OF PLAY MUST BE 
MAINTAINED. (Note: Experienced 
bisque players would allow X to serve 
say to 30-love and then use the 4 bisques, 
the strategy being that if A and B could 
get X down love-30, it would be neces- 
sary to use only 2 bisques, thus having 
2 left for their own serve.) 

A and B are receiving the handicap 
and playing X and Y. A is serving at 
30-15 to Y. A decides to take a bisque to 
make the score 40-15. His next serve 
must then be in the regular 40-15 posi- 
tion to X. The fact that Y did not play 
the return of serve has no bearing on the 
matter as the PROPER POSITIONS 
MUST BE MAINTAINED. 

Following the conclusion of the 
“Bisques” tourney, we received many 
favorable comments about this system of 
handicapping. Howard Blethen, 1944 
Pacific Coast Doubles Champion, wrote 
in: “Your ‘Bisques’ Mixed Doubles 
Tournament was a great idea and was 
thoroughly enjoyed by all the partici- 








George F. Anderson, the man responsible 
for the bisque rules, with bisque player 
Dean Folger. 
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Bisque-ites Tom Brown, Hazel Pommer, Harry Buttimer, Gerry Carter and Bob Dawson. 
Photos, Moulin Studios. 


pants. I hope that it will become an 


annual affair at your Club.” Edward G. 


Chandler, former Davis Cup ‘tar and 
present U. S. Senior Doubles Champion, 
said, “The original of your rules should 
definitely go into the Fischer Lawn Ten- 
nis Library or the National Archives in 
Washington.” James B. Moffet, 2nd Vice 





President of the USLTA, said, “Your 
unique and unusual tournament has 
done much to stimulate interest in tennis 
and to cause the players to think.” 
Present day luminaries in the tennis 
firmament who thoroughly enjoyed the 
tourney included Tom Brown, Seth 
Petersen, Mary Ann Mitchell, Pat Naud, 
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Norman Brooks, Ed Amark, Dean Fo}. 
ger, Herb Suhr, Jr., and Martin Ken. 
neally, former Canadian National 
Doubles Champion. 

Prizes were awarded to the winners, 
Phil Seymour and Betty Stephens, ang 
to the runners-up, Norman Brooks and 
Mary Ann Mitchell. 

The “bisques” handicaps were made 
by Howard O. Kinsey, Robert Dawson 
and myself. 








The players above and below are hitting 
against a backboard in frostbite weather. 
The reflector visible in the picture below 
has a 1.4 kilowatt capacity which permits 
the tennist to play barefoot and in bath- 
ing suit. Nils Fabricius of Sweden uses six 
groups of five reflectors each, centered 
behind the baseline, to provide the com- 
fort of summer in sub-freezing weather. 
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AUSTRALIAN SEASON OPENS 








Worthington Wins Metropolitan 


by JIM RUSSELL 


George Worthington won his third 
Metropolitan (N.S.W.) Championship 
at Strathfield, Sydney, on Saturday, 
October 23rd, when he beat Don Candy 
in a final that had been postponed a 
week because of rain. The score of 6-2, 
10-8 was a fair indication of the match, 





Mervyn Rose and Carol Stuber, on the 

eve of their marriage, attend Neale 

Fraser’s 21st birthday party with Coach 
Harry Hopman. 
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which at one stage looked like an easy 
one for the winner. Worthington sliced 
the ball deep to Candy’s backhand cor- 
ner and stormed the net, where in the 
heavy winds his volleying proved too 
strong for Candy’s passing shots. George 
ran through the first set 6-2 and led 5-4 
with his own serve coming up. Candy 
broke back, and it was not until the 18th 
game that Worthington was able to 
clinch the victory. 

Candy caused the major upset in the 
semi-finals when he defeated Lew Hoad. 
It was the fourth time in their five 
meetings that Don had beaten Lew, and 
although this was probably the least ex- 
pected of all occasions, Candy has the 
type of game that can cause upsets 
against the best of champions. The 
scores were 5-7, 6-3, 6-3. In the other 
semi-final, Worthington eliminated Geoff 
Brown. 

Another major upset took place in the 
women’s singles final when 20-year-old 
Mary Carter beat the reigning Aus- 
tralian National Champ, Thelma Long, 
2-6, 6-3, 6-3. 

In the men’s doubles, Adrian Quist 
and John Bromwich found themselves 
on opposite sides of the net for the first 
time in a tournament since they paired 
in 1937. Bromwich partnered Ken Rose- 
wall and Quist was playing with Geoff 
Brown, the latter pair having two legs 
on the Union Cup, which they had won 
in 1952 and 1953. Adrian described his 
experience of playing against his old 


Harry Hopman is quizzed by reporters on 
his arrival in Sydney from his world tour. 
Photo, Sydney Morning Herald. 





Hoad and Ken Rosewall 
mobbed by young admirers at Mascot 
Airport. 


Lewis are 


partner as most disconcerting: 

“John has lost his old pre-war 
power,” he said, “but still retains his 
cleverness and the beautifully concealed 
‘fiddle’ shots which caused Brown and 
me a lot of bother.” 

Another surprise was the win by Jack 
Crawford’s nephew, Neil Gibson, over 
the No. 1 N.S.W. junior, Warren Wood- 
cock, in the Junior Singles final. Wood- 
cock had just been promoted to the State 
senior team, and the victory by Gibson 
brought the latter a lot of praise. 

Results on Page 56. 





Ham Richardson will be a strong foreign 
threat on the Australian circuit. Sketch, 
Marcel Niederle. 
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AUGUSTE ZERLENDI 





The death of Auguste Zerlendi in Alexandria, several times 
singles and doubles champion of Egypt and Greece and for 
many years one of the leading players in Egypt, conjures 
memories of the heydays of lawn tennis in “The Valley of 
The Nile” before and just after the first World War. 

Auguste was born in Alexandria sixty-eight years ago, and 
was educated in the Greek schools. On leaving he went to 
England to complete his education, and for some years 
studied at Bexhill-on-Sea. In 1901 he began to take an in- 
terest in lawn tennis, which was then becoming very popular, 
but it was not until 1907 that he decided to practice seri- 
ously. He became a member of the Alexandria Cricket Club 
which, at that time, had a number of asphalt courts, and on 
which very same courts he passed away while playing his 
favorite game. 

Those were the days when “cut” and “chop” shots reigned 
supreme, and Zerlendi was no exception to the rule. In 1910 
he caused a mild surprise by winning a floodlit tournament 
at Rosette Gardens, downing Cumming in the final. Auguste 
then left for Europe where he met Norris Williams, the well- 
known American player. Williams advised him to abandon 
his chop game and develop the flat-driving technique, which 
had been adopted by all the leading players of the time. 
Zerlendi was very much impressed by this advice, and for 
two years disappeared from competitive tennis to modify his 
game. 

In 1920, Zerlendi was chosen to play for Greece at the 
Antwerp Olympic Games, but was eliminated by Sir Gordon 
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Lowe, then one of Britain’s leading players, in a titanic 
marathon match which lasted almost five hours. Four years 
later, he was called on to represent his country again at the 
Paris Olympics. Auguste also played for Greece in the Davis 
Cup from 1926 to 1931 and was men’s singles champion of 
Greece for ten consecutive years. 

Zerlendi’s active tennis career covered 40 years, when age 
and ill health compelled him to retire from competitive ten. 
nis. He never gave up having a friendly game whenever 
possible, and it was during one of these times that he passed 
away. In these latter years, he devoted much time to the 
training of youngsters in Alexandria and acted as “Hon, 
Referee” at the last Open International Tournament in 
Alexandria. His death is a sad loss to the sporting world, 

Tom CLARKE 


A TRIBUTE TO ZERLENDI 


You very kindly suggested that I put down on paper the 
souvenirs of my partnership with AUGUSTE ZERLENDI, 
and I eagerly subscribe to the idea as a small but very sin. 
cere tribute to the memory of a tennis partner who was also 
my very good friend for more than 25 years. But now that 
I am faced with the task, I cannot help feeling that however 
generous, the hospitality of your columns cannot suffice to 
give full due to a tennis champion who started making a 
name for himself in the tennis world when still a youngster, 
and who bravely held his racket until it dropped from his 
hand on the courts of the Alexandria Cricket Club, the very 
club which witnessed his early successes. 

As I write these lines, a thousand and one memories 
flock in front of my eyes with the speed of a kaleidoscopic 
film featuring the diminutive but lion-hearted tennis player 
in his many dramatic battles. I first partnered A. Z. in the 
year 1928 when we were both selected to represent Greece in 
the Davis Cup against Germany, but A. Z. had won interna: 
tional fame long before 1928, and he had been ranked tenth 
player in the world by Big Bill Tilden in his book, “The Art 
of Lawn Tennis,” published in 1921. 

In 1920 he reached the last sixteen of a star-studded 
Wimbledon tennis tournament, only to be beaten by the 
eventual runner-up, Zenzo Shimizu. When I met Shimiza 
in Kobe in 1952, he could still recollect very clearly his 
match against A. Z., a match aptly described by the news 
papers as “The Battle of the Giant Midgets.” 

Throughout 1920, 1921 and 1922, A. Z. remained in 
Europe and won many a tournament against first class 
players. On the Riviera, he more than once beat the famous 
Baron H. de Morpurgo, then ranked in the world’s first five. 
In 1923, he returned to Alexandria and by the sheer weight 
of his racket brought to the city a long reign of supremacy 
for the Alexandrian players over their Cairo opponents. 

A. Z. was above all a magnificent baseliner. Equally 
strong on both wings, he was a master of the passing shot. He 
revelled in playing a net-rusher. Moreover, A. Z.’s stamina 
seemed inexhaustible, and he could run the feet off most 
players in the world. His concentration was superb, and he 
played his best when the crowds were against him. This, you 
will agree, is undoubtedly the mark of a champion. 

When no longer capable of winning matches, A. Z. still 
carried on with the game he loved so much and he was, at 
the time of his death, the Egyptian Lawn Tennis Associa- 
tion’s Advisor. 

Now A. Z. has left us, but his memory will linger long on 
the courts of Egypt. In A. Z., the tennis world in general 
and Egypt in particular, lost a most competent and en- 
thusiastic friend whom we loved sincerely. 


God Bless His Soul. 
Max BA. ty, M.B.E. 


December, 1954 
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Honoring Vic Seixas at a luncheon to wish him success in Davis Cup matches are Tennis beauty Virginia Kovacs uses Body 
(standing, | to r) Daniel Michie (President of the Philadelphia Jaycees), Mike Trueblood English to get the ball over the net. Note 
(Chairman of the luncheon), Straight Clark (seated) and Eddie Moylan. Photo, Brinker. the left hand. Photo, H. Vannoy Davis. 


Whitney Reed, conqueror of Art Larsen 
and Tut Bartzen in last month’s Pacific 
Coast tourney, watches with dismay as his 


ball goes into the net. Photo, H. Vannoy 
Davis. 
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A Little Champion 


Roxanne Sedgman, now nine months old, is held by parents Frank and Jean before 
her father’s departure on his successful Professional Tour in Australia. Touring with 
Sedgman are Ken McGregor, Pancho Gonzales and Pancho Segura. 
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TENNIS IN NEW ENGLAND 


by AXEL KAUFMANN 


This is the time of year when New 
Englanders bow to the climate, put their 
rackets away, and call it a season, On 
rainless weekends, one can still find a 
few diehards sweeping the leaves off the 
court to practice their American Twist, 
or to play off the quarter-finals of the 
Longwood Club Championship; for the 
most part, those who are fortunate 
enough to be able to play indoors head 
that way without looking back. 

These are the days when ranking com- 
mittees meet in executive session and 
shuffle the players around, when sur- 
plusses and deficits are figured, reports 
are made, and the paper-side of the ten- 
nis players’ favorite game generally 
comes to the fore. “Our team did well, 
considering . . . .” or “Well, we had 
more entries than last year.” Whatever 
the statement, it will be made with con- 
viction, and if they could all be lumped 
together, they would point proudly to 
the fact that New England enjoyed its 
best season in tennis. 

It was a good season indeed. In statis- 
tical figures, we held a total of 253 
events in 76 tournaments for everyone 
from tot to teeterer, and Junior League 
competitors made mincemeat of more 
than a 1000 dozen balls. It was a good 
season in human terms, too, with in- 
creased interest, improved playing stand- 
ards, and a continuation of the tradi- 
tional aura of friendliness and good 
fellowship which characterizes New 
England tournaments. 

It is difficult to put one’s finger on just 
what it is that makes playing tennis 
around these parts so wonderful. Per- 
haps it is the feeling, shared by at least 
two-thirds of our talent, that every other 
New England tennis player (except 
Henri Salaun) can be beaten, so that 
most tournaments become an open sea- 
son for trophies and ranking data; yet 
there are also those who seldom win a 
match, but whose enthusiasm is no less 
great. Perhaps it is the beautiful coun- 
tryside or the unique setting of the 
courts at, say, Crawford Notch, or Went- 
worth-by-the-Sea, or Squirrel Island. 
Perhaps it is the absence of commer- 
cialism, the knowledge that each Club 
that throws its doors open and plays 
host to an event does so as a measure 
of goodwill, and almost always with 
genuine efforts at extensive hospitality. 
Perhaps it is the realization that one 
will meet with friends new and old, thus 
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true amateurs bound together by their 
love for a game that is not yet the most 
important thing in their lives. 

Most noteworthy of the season’s 
achievements was the immense progress 
made by the New England Junior Tennis 
League, which in mid-summer quietly 
saw its first birthday. There is no need 
to heap praise here on those who were a 
part of the program, either as players or 
as organizers; they consider themselves 
privileged to have gotten in on the 
ground floor. Any doubts about the 
Leazue’s success have been firmly dis- 
pelled, and we have scored a “first” by 
giving large-scale substance to what has 
elsewhere been only impressive-sounding 
talk. 

In adult tennis, the incomparable 
Henri Salaun reestablished himself as 
the undisputed monarch of the courts, a 
position he relinquished briefly last year 
to doubles-partner Blair Hawley, who 
still has a firm hold on second place. 
Henri went through an undefeated sea- 
son and served notice that the balls he 
cannot retrieve have not yet been hit 
hereabouts. The scramble for the re- 
maining places on the ranking list was 
an intensive one, and produced many 
surprising scores. It almost looks as 
though the average age of our First Ten 
might drop a couple of years from 29, 
for there were encouraging perfor- 
mances by such rising and improving 
players as Larry Lewis, Bill Cullen, 
Jerry Slobin, Jules Cohen, Brooks Har- 
ris, John Foster, and Dave Hicks. 

Lois Felix went travelling elsewhere in 
the country and distinguished herself 
admirably with several excellent wins— 
more so than any of her male counter- 
parts, this quiet, friendly, and petite 
young lady is ready to strike out for the 
top! In Junior ranks, Tom Richardson 
ruled over all opposition, while Sullivan 
is still the name to beat among the girls. 


* * n 


Neither hurricanes, rain nor autumnal 
temperatures could keep the Oak Hill 
Tournament from being completed, and 
in early October the cold-weather-set 
gathered at the Worcester Tennis Club 
to engage in the final events of the year, 
spread out over several week-ends. A 
seasonal breeze blew down one of the 
fences on the first day of play, but this 
proved to be no obstacle to Tom Raleigh, 
who swept through his draws in singles 







and doubles with even greater force, 
Tom’s stellar play since mid-August hag 
earned him the title of ‘Late Seasog 
Flash’; neither Brooks Harris nor Nick 
Sharry were able to stop his victory. 
march or even win a set, though both 
held substantial leads. 

Brooks, a Prentice Cup Team Har. 
vard-|nternationalist, had displayed the 
benefits of his continental experience by 
winning two rather serious deuce-sets 
from me in the quarter-finals. He hit hig 
stride in the doubles, and turned in a 
near-errorless performance to lead part. 
ner Tom to a five-set surprise win over 
favored Don Manchester and Al Everts, 
Henri Salaun made an appearance in 
doubles with Bill Rockwell and learned 
what it is like to be on the losing end of 
thin zs, though it took a semi-final match 
and the eventual winners to show him. 

The Charles River Club had the honor 
of staging the next-to-last tournament in 
these parts on its 25th anniversary; this 
turned out to be a virtual Karo:hlanian 
monopoly, with Edward giving brother 
Aram a sound going-over in the finals, 
Veterans Vaughn Pipes and Reuel Rit 
were semi-final victims; the latter's 
steadiness helped win the doubles title 
with Aram K, 


OAK HILL INVITATION 
Worcester Tennis Club, Worcester, Mass., Oct. 10 
Men’s Singles 

First Round. Walter Blauvelt d. Don Pelletier, 
6-1, 6-8, 6-1; Dick Bradlee d. John Payne, 6-4, 
7-5; Lloyd Bates d. John McOwen, 6-2, 6-4; 
Arthur Wright d. Mike Kraft, 6-1, 6-2; Steve 
Armstrong d. Bill Rockwell, 6-2, 6-2; Jack Ranso 
hoff d. Marvin Schwartz, 6-0, 6-3. 

Second Round. Nick Sharry d. Bob Duncan, 6-2, 
6-2; Blauvelt d. Paul Power, 1-6, 6-2, 6-4; Ed Van 
Beverhoudt d. Pat Bailey, 6-0, 6-3; Bates d. Brad 
lee, 6-2, 6-2; Tom Raleigh d. Wright, 6-3, 6-2; 
Ranshohoff d. Armstrong, 6-1, 6-3; Brooks Harris 
d. Alex Kalil, 6-3, 6-3; Axel Kaufmann d. Ed 
Wetherhold, 6-1, 6-4. 

Quarter-finals. Sharry d. Blauvelt, 6-4, 6-0; 
Raleigh d. Ransohoff, 6-0, 6-3; Harris d. Kant 
mann, 10-8, 7-5; Bates d. Van Beverhoudt, 9-7, 6-4. 

Semi-finals. Raleigh d. Harris, 7-5, 6-0; Sharry 
d. Bates, 7-5, 6-0. 

Finals. Raleigh d. Sharry, 6-1, 9-7, 6-1. 

Men’s Doubles 

Second Round. Manchester-Everts d. Tiberio 
Karol, 6-2, 6-3; Power-Sharry d. Blauvelt-Fitz- 
patrick, 6-1, 6-4; Salaun-Rockwell d. Bowditch, Jr.- 
bea’ 2+. 6-4; Raleigh-Harris d. Duncan-Dullea, 


Semi-finals. Manchester-Everts d. Power-Sharry, 
9-7, 7-5; Raleigh-Harris d. Salaun-Rockwell, 6-2, 


6-2. 
Finals. Raleigh-Harris d. Manchester-Everts, 3-6, 
6-1, 6-3, 5-7, 8-6. 


CHARLES RIVER CLUB INVITATION 
Medway, Mass., Oct. 10 
Men's Singles 

Second Round. Ed Karoghlanian d. William 
Vinal, 6-4, 6-4; Robert Allen d. Ted Smith, 6-3, 
6-3; Vaughn Pipes d. Legee, 6-4. 7-5; Carrick d. 
Barker, 4-6, 8-6, 9-7; Dugas d. Erdman, 6-0, 6-1; 
Reuel Ritz d. L. Johnson, 6-3, 10-8; Don Pelletier 
d. Howard Erdman, 10-8, 6-4; Aram Karoghlanias 
d. Charles Butler, def. 

Quarter-finals. E. Karoghlanian d. Allen, 6-1, 6-4; 
Pipes d. Carrick, 6-1, 6-3; Ritz d. Dugas, 6-3, 7-5; 
A. Karoghlanian d. Pelletier, 6-1, 6-3. 

Semi-fnals. E. Karoghlanian d. Pipes, 6-1, 6-3; 
A. Karoghlanian d. Ritz, 6-2, 6-2. 

Finals. E. Karoghlanian d. A. Karoghlanian, 6-0, 


6-1, 6-2. 
Men’s Doubles 

Quarter-finals. Ritz-A. Karoghlanian d. Carrick- 
Badistcher, def. ; heel ge d. Brown-Leggee, 
6-4, 4-6, 7-5; Herbert Pipes d. Erdman-E. Karogh 
lanian, 6-3, 7-5; W. Vinal-L. Vinal d. 
MacKenzie, 6-2, 2-6, 7-5. 

Semi-finals. Ritz-A. Karoghlanian d. Pelletier- 
Dugas, 3-6, 6-2, 6-4; Pipes-Herbert d. W. Vinal-L. 
Vinal, 6-4, 6-3. 

Finals. Ritz-A. Karoghlanian d. Pipes-Herbert, 
6-1, 6-4. 


Barker 
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Tony Trabert here illustrates the 
medium-high backhand volley hit from 
mid-court. Tony was obviously running 
in and was forced to play the ball from 
the service line area. There are two very 
typical features of the Trabert backhand 
volley displayed here. First, the ‘shot 
is a punch with no backswing at all; 
and secondly, the racket is always in 
the ready position since he cups it with 
his left hand. This is a well-recom- 
mended style since the right wrist is 
braced with the left hand which makes 
for both steadiness and accuracy. 

The left foot is forward in Frame 1, 
but the right foot is crossing over in the 
next two frames so that as he actually 
hits the ball in Frame 5, he is solidly 
braced and his weight is automatically 
moving forward. This fifth frame also 
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shows Tony’s excellent crouch, with the 
left hand coming out for balance. 

Frame 6 illustrates the follow-through 
or, rather, the finish. There is really no 
follow-through; the wrist simply turns 
for direction. Note how his right foot 
digs in and kicks up the clay. He has 
stopped himself completely and is ready 
to spring in any direction for the next 
shot. 

Between Frames 5 and 6, Tony’s 
racket has come down and sliced the 
ball. It is a classical block slice but 
astonishingly short on the backswing, 
which is typical of Trabert. He releases 
his racket with his left hand at the last 
possible moment. He gets his power 
from the beautiful body push and foot- 
work. 


THE BACKHAND VOLLEY 


by BILLY TALBERT 
Photographs by ARTHUR COLE 


This stroke is definitely recommended 
for imitation. Tony has a solid punch 
that is most like a short jab in boxing. 
Most beginners stroke their volleys, but 
the lack of backswing shown here auto- 
matically forces the player to punch. The 
left hand controls the right from becom- 
ing too wristy, and the footwork and 
knee bend well demonstrate how to get 
down to the ball. 

This stroke appears to be the first 
volley after the service delivery because 
Tony is fairly far back. He undoubtedly 
served from the left court and may be 
playing doubles, as indicated by his 
court position. The stroke is a crosscourt 
backhand slice with a minimum of spin, 
as illustrated in Frame 5. One can see 
that the clay is soft from the first and 
the last frames. 
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THE FOREHAND DRIVE 


by GARDNAR MULLOY 
Photographs, ARTHUR COLE 
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Billy Talbert may not be too happy 
about the above motion-picture sequence 
photographs of his forehand since they 
do not show the typical short wind-up 
of this great stylist and he has been] 
caught standing too close to the ball by 
the watchful camera. However, these 
photographs do illustrate the classical, 
unhurried, free-swing forehand hit with 
an open stance. This open position can 
be successfully used as long as it does 
not prevent proper shifting of weight 

In Frame 1, Talbert is finishing his 
hop into position. He is obviously not 
hurried since he has hardly begun his 
wind-up while his body is already in 
position. The wind-up begins in Frame 2 
with the balance shifting onto the back 
foot. The wind-up is high in order to 
establish a rhythm with the great amount 
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of time allowed. In Frame 3, the racket 
head is high and in back and the weight 
is on the back foot. This position is very 
reminiscent of Bobby Riggs. 

In the fourth frame, the weight is 
evenly distributed on both feet and the 
stance has opened up. Billy is standing 
naturally in a very relaxed fashion, al- 
though he is slightly stiff. The racket is 
on its way down to waist-level. Frames 5 
and 6 are typical of the open stance with 
the body facing the ball. Two errors are 
clearly visible: Billy is standing too 
close to the ball and his weight has 
shifted too soon. These are not bad faults 
since they are not extreme examples, but 





it would have been bad if Billy had been 
trying to hit the ball hard. In these se- 
quences, he is striving only for medium 
pace. 

Frames 7 and 8 illustrate the conse- 
quences of standing too close to the ball. 
Talbert is forced to stand erect and pull 
back instead of bending and stepping in. 
He could never hit the stroke like this if 
he were coming into net behind it. 
Notice also in Frame 7 that Talbert is 
leading the ball with his eyes rather 
than watching it at the moment of im- 
pact. 

In Frame 9, Talbert is actually jump- 
ing as he follows through, which is the 


ITALIAN TIDBITS 


by RICHARD VON PLANNER 


Italy Defeats France, 13-0 

To close the 1954 season, the tradi- 
tional team match between France and 
Italy was played on the courts of “La 
Favorita” in Palermo, Sicily, on Octo- 
ber 22, 23 and 24. Italy’s victory was 
anticipated but it was a surprise that 
France could not even score the point of 
honour. Last year the French bowed 
10-2, following which a change was 
made to a playing captain; this year, in 
spite of the reorganization, the results 
were even more drastic. 

There was only one match in which 
the outcome was in doubt until the very 
end, and that was when Orlando Sirola 
met up with Robert Abdesselam. It was 
a battle of force against astute and 
clever play, with the forceful play of the 
much younger Sirola prevailing only in 
the fifth set at 6-4. 

Fausto Gardini dropped a set to 
Robert Haillet and won in three very 
close sets against hard-hitting Paul 
Remy. In another good match, Nicola 
Pietrangeli defeated Gerard Pilet in the 
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The Italian tournaments have enjoyed the 
participation of Belgium’s Mlle. Crowet. 
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final consequence of coming in too close 
to the ball. Frames 9, 10 and 11 show 
the top spin on the follow-through. 
Frame 11 is a finish in the classical 
Tilden style although not typical of the 
Talbert stroke. 

Talbert is noted for his excellent 
wrist control as well as his lack of good 
body bend. Both are quite apparent here. 
The forehand is not Billy’s forte, al- 
though he can execute it with polish and 
finesse. It is the only part of his game 
that will weaken in a tough match. More 
caution as to body position would rec- 
tify the fault easily. 


fourth set after being down 2-5. In the 
doubles, Cucelli and Gori had two very 
close matches against Remy-Abdesselam 
and Haillet-Pellizza, but the Italians 
always managed to come out on top. 


Milan Wins Team Championship 


The final rounds of the Italian team 
championships were played at Naples 
from October 14 to 17. This team com- 
petition is called “Coppa Brian,” and 
the matches consist of only two singles 
and one doubles. 


In the semi-finals, Milano beat 
Firenze, while Virtus Bologna scored a 
surprise victory over Como when Sirola 
and Clerici succumbed in five sets to the 
pick-up pair of Merlo and Monetti. In 
the finals, Milano defeated Bologna 3-0. 
Fausto Gardini was forced to five sets 
by Merlo, but he scored a convincing 6-0 
win in the final stanza. 


ITALIAN TEAM CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Naples, Oct. 17 
Semi-finals 

Milan d. Florence, 2-0. Fausto Gardini d. Renato 
Gori, 6-3, 6-4; 6-4; Giorgio Fachini d. Canepele, 
6-3, 7-5, 3-6, 6-1; Gianni Cucelli-Gardini tied with 
Gori-Canepele, 13-11, 5-7. 

Bologna d. Como, 2-1. Giuseppe Merlo d. Orlando 
Sirola, 6-2, 6-0, 6-1; Gianni Clerici d. Monetti, 6-3, 
7-5, 6-4; Merlo-Monetti d. Sirola-Clerici, 11-9, 5-7, 
6-2, 3-6, 6-3. 


Finals 

Milan d. Bologna, 3-0. Gardini d. Merlo, 6-3, 1- 
10-8, 3-6, 6-0; Fachini d. Monetti, 6-1, 5-7, 
6-3; Cucelli-Fachini d. Merlo-Monetti, 6-2, 6-4, 














THE 
ALL-WEATHER COURT 


by K. N. CUNDALL* 


Designing and building the ideal all-weather tennis court, 
whether in batteries or as a single unit, is actually not as 
dificult—or as costly—as it sounds. In fact, as the old saying 
goes, it costs no more to build such courts right as to do it in 
the wrong way. The key lies in following a few basic princi- 
ples of all-weather court design, too often ignored or over- 
looked. 

The location is important. Choose a nearly flat, well 
drained area with sufficient room to accommodate more 
courts later on. Avoid large trees, since roots may eventually 
work through the surface. Leaves also present a problem 
every fall (See Fig. 1). Lay the courts out north and south 
in order that sun does not reach the players’ eyes. Build the 
courts as near to the Club House, or scene of activities as 
possible. Tennis players, like most people, enjoy an audi- 
ence. Many a Golf Club has installed tennis courts far from 
the club house, with ultimate lack of interest and eventual 
abandonment. 


Selection of Court and Contractor 
There is no substitute for experience in Tennis Court con- 
struction. This applies to the engineer-architect, the manu- 
facturer of the surfacing materials, and the contractor. 
Road contractors should be thoroughly familiar with 
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Figure 1 


tennis court construction before being given contracts for 
any type of modern all-weather tennis court work. Many 
skilled tennis court builders make a comfortable living re- 
surfacing tennis courts constructed of unsuitable hot-laid 
road type materials, or sub-standard concrete, installed by 
firms inexperienced in tennis court construction. 

Booklets and detailed specifications are available from 
reputable surfacing material manufacturers and tennis court 
contractors. Their names can be obtained from WORLD 
TENNIS. As to the type of court, the all-weather asphalt 
composition type has proved the most practical over the 
years. Few clubs, schools, or colleges can now afford the 
high maintenance costs and limited playing time characteris- 
tic of clay courts. 


Sub-Base and Base Construction 

Few tennis players realize that, particularly in freezing 
climates, it is imperative that an all-weather tennis court 
have an adequate, well-drained sub-base that has been 
treated with weed-killer. In addition, an adequate base should 
be placed over the sub-base. The base is most serviceable if 
a minimum layer of 4” of Penetration Macadam is used— 
that is, stone penetrated with asphalt. In more severe cli- 
mates, even heavier layers are recommended. 

Be sure your specifications state that the base shall be con- 
fined by adequate header-boards of treated timber, brick or 
concrete. These headers should be at the fence area. If 2” x 
6” wood, they should be anchored to the fence posts. If con- 
crete, the fence post sleeves should be cast in place. The 
surfacing should never be stopped short of the fence (See 
Fig. Il). The sub-base and base should be sloped to a uni- 
form fall of 1” in 15 ft., in the direction of the natural con- 
tour of the surrounding land. Bear in mind that in changing 
a clay court to an all-weather type, it will be necessary to 
re-grade the area entirely, since clay courts are constructed 
perfectly flat. Old clay should never be left on the area. 
However, if cinders were used in the sub-base, these may 
remain, with the rock macadam constructed on top, after 
grading to proper slope. 

*Mr. Cundall is a registered professional engineer of 25 years ex- 
perience. He is active in Park, School, and Tennis Club recreational 
activities, nation-wide. As Manager of Laykold work for the American 


Bitumuls & Asphalt Company, he has directed the installation of over 
9,000 all-weather courts, both in the U. S. and abroad. 
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Multiple-Layer Construction 

The finest of all-weather tennis courts result from 
multiple-layer construction of cold asphaltic mixes; that is, 
an adequate base, followed by a 1” leveling course of cold 
asphaltic mixes that are screeded into place. Screed grades 
must be accurately set by a skilled engineer. This is followed 
by a 14” cold screeded surface course layer, then multiple 
squeegee coats of Resurfacers and Wearcoats. This combina- 
tion provides a smooth, uniform, grit-free, fast-draining 
playing area that has almost unlimited permanence. The 
final grade should be well above the surrounding ground. 
Otherwise, dirt and debris will be washed onto the court 
during rains, as shown in Fig. III. 

Under hard play, the final colored squeegee applications 
can be repeated at 3- to 4-year intervals at very low cost. 
This keeps the court in perfect shape for many years. Courts 
constructed and maintained in this manner are in excellent 
condition today after more than 20 years of use. 


Playing Lines 
After the court is finished, an asphaltic base aluminum 
paint should be used on the playing lines. Furthermore, be 


Figure 4 


sure that a skilled painter applied these lines in order to ob- 
tain sharp edges. Ordinary traffic lacquers or oil base paints 
are not suitable, since the paint vehicle or solvent cuts into 
the asphalt. This eventually lifts the lines from the surface. 


Net Posts and Fencing 


One of the more common faults in tennis court construc- 
tion is the installation of non-commercial or sub-standard 
light metal net posts placed only a few feet in the ground. If 
a steel cable is used on the net, it will contract in the cool of 
the evening and bend the net posts out of shape. 

Net posts between courts in a battery need only be 5 feet 
apart for championship play. Sometimes posts are set wider, 
as shown in Fig. IV. This serves no useful purpose and in- 
creases the cost due to the extra area of surfacing. 

A very common error in court design concerns the place- 
ment of the fencing. Fencing should always be placed on the 
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inside of the posts. Placing the wire on the outside results 
in the balls bouncing in ali directions when they hit the ex- 
posed fence posts. Also, be sure you have a small space un- 
derneath the wire where it meets the court in order that 
leaves and debris can blow under and not pile up against 
the fence. 

Care of the Tennis Court 


The all-weather court requires no daily or monthly care. 
In prolonged dry spells it is desirable to hose off the area 
with water in order to remove dust and dirt. This keeps par- 
ticularly the green and red courts attractive in appearance. 
After a few years, depending on the amount of play, a coat 
of Wearcoat can be squeeged on, as shown in Fig. V and 
the lines repainted. 











THE FINAL JUDGE 


by VINCENT FOTRE 


Introduction 


A word about the background of this 
story. Two years ago I showed Irwin 
Shaw (author of THE YOUNG LIONS 
and an enthusiastic tennist) three stories 
and asked for his opinion. He liked the 
story below the best but believed that | 
had muffed the ending. He suggested a 
different ending which he thought would 
improve the story. The original idea for 
this story was given me by Sam Match 
from a true incident which he had wit- 
nessed. I used the actual, real-life ending 
in which the protagonist dies of a heart 
attack, and it was this to which Shaw 
objected. The story has now been re- 
vised in accordance with Shaw’s sugges- 
tion. 

V. Fotre 


Mr. Kibby glanced anxiously at his 
watch. It was a good watch though 
slightly tarnished, and he placed more 
faith in it than the electric clock on the 
office wall. 

Twenty past twelve. Only forty 
minutes remaining to finish the file cata- 
logue, walk the three and one half blocks 
to the subway, sweat out the twenty- 
seven minute ride to the country club 
station, and take a taxi for the remain- 
ing two miles which separated the depot 
from the clubhouse. 

Mr. Kibby sighed. It was a hopeless 
sound, occasioned by the fact that he 
had progressed only as far as the letter 
“S” in the catalogue, and he knew he 
was going to let the “T” through “Z” 
section go until Monday despite the ex- 
plicit orders of his employer, Mr. Purdy, 
to the contrary. Ordinarily, Mr. Kibby 
did not mind working on Saturday after- 
noon, but today was an exception. Today 
was a red letter day in Mr. Kibby’s hum- 
drum life, a culmination of ten years of 
ambition and disappointment. 

After a decade of umpiring first and 
second round preliminary matches, Mr. 
Kibby had been selected to preside over 
the final men’s singles match in the 
Seventeenth Annual North Shore Invita- 
tion Tennis Tournament. 

This year, in addition to featuring the 
finest players on the circuit, the tourna- 
ment was unusual in the number of 
prominent society people it had at- 
tracted. Charlotte Van Fleet, for ex- 
ample. Only yesterday she had intimated 
to Mr. Kibby that she would like to have 
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The author. 


him come to her Long Island Estate the 
following week-end to umpire a special 
exhibition she had arranged between two 
leading players for the pleasure of her 
guests. 

Alfred Kibby’s fingers were beating a 
nervous tattoo on the steel handle of his 
filing cabinet; furtively, but with his 
customary neatness, he replaced the 
cards in the cabinet. There was no help 
for it; the “T” through “Z” section 
would have to wait until Monday. Even 
though he planned to skip his lunch 
there was barely enough time to get to 
the courts by the zero hour of one 
o'clock. 

As he passed through the outer office, 
he was uncomfortably aware of Miss 
Hubersham’s raised eyebrows. Nodding 
politely, he mumbled something about 
having to keep an appointment, the 
exact nature of which he was wise 
enough not to disclose. Miss Hubersham 
was as grimly efficient as any machine, 
and somehow it didn’t seem quite proper 
to explain to a machine about a tennis 
match. 

He covered the three and one half 
blocks to the subway in exactly one 
minute less than his usual six with the 
result that he had to wait a minute 
longer for the train. The ride to the 
North Shore Station seemed longer than 
usual; he took advantage of the time to 
fasten his neat, blue button with the 
word “Official” to his lapel and to review 
the latest rule changes in his umpire’s 
manual. 

He wondered if Charlotte Van Fleet 








would ask him to sit in her box during 
the doubles final; such a thing was not 
entirely beyond the realm of possibility, 
he reasoned. She had taken a liking to 
him; her tentative invitation to visit her 
estate on the Island the following week. 
end was evidence of that. That invita. 
tion meant a new world of opportunity 
for Mr. Kibby, for there would be im. 
portant men present, influential men 
whom he would be able to meet for the 
first time on equal ground. There was 
no telling what such introductions might 
lead to: a responsible position with a 
reputable firm, perhaps, instead of the 
insignificant, tedious job he now held at 
Purdy’s. 

For the remainder of the trip Mr, 
Kibby dreamed of himself in a plush, 
paneled office suavely offering expensive 
cigars to a group of distinguished look. 
ing businessmen. He was still dreaming 
when the train came to a jarring stop in 
the North Shore Station. 


The price of a taxi from the depot to 
the country club was eighty-five cents 
plus the tip which he always felt com. 
pelled to contribute. But unless one 
counted one’s legs there was no other 
means of transportation available. Walk- 
ing, however, was a luxury, reserved for 
those who were obviously doing it for 
the exercise and not because their 
pockets couldn’t stand the price of the 
fare. Although he really couldn’t afford 
a taxi, Mr. Kibby could even less afford 
being seen walking to the clubhouse. 


The hot mist was rising from the 
freshly watered en-tout-cas when he ar- 
rived, and Mr. York, the tournament 
manager, was wearing a worried frown. 
The distinguished looking gentleman’s 
expression lightened when he saw Mr. 
Kibby hurrying along the sidelines. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he an- 
nounced. “The next event will be the 
finals of the men’s singles. Mr. Alfred 
Kibby in the chair.” 


There was a polite spatter of applause 
as Mr. Kibby clambered up the green 
umpire’s stand. Vaguely, he was con- 
scious of Charlotte Van Fleet’s face 
smiling at him from the row of boxes. 
He had hoped to say a few words to her 
before the start of the match, but as the 
players were already warming up, there 
could be no more delay. 


Seated above the red gravel court with 
the sea of handsome, suntanned faces 
opposite him, Mr. Kibby began the 
metamorphosis which he had learned 
was habitual with him when umpiring @ 
tennis match. The nervousness, the ten- 
sions were evaporating to be replaced 
by a feeling of confidence—a certainty 
in his ability he had never been able to 
find in life; here, now, at this moment, 
he was captain of his ship, the master 
of his fate. As he picked up the micro- 
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phone, a sudden hush descended over 
the spectators. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, this is the final 
match of the men’s singles champion- 
ship,” he said in a steady, unwavering 
voice. “In the north court, Mr. Gregory 
Peters, the Eastern Grass Courts Cham- 
pion of the United States!” 

There was a spontaneous burst of ap- 
plause. Mr. Kibby smiled and held up 
his hand for silence. “And in the south 
court,” he continued, “Mr. Ted Cham- 
bers, the Champion of New England!” 

Another round of applause followed. 
Mr. Kibby waited patiently until it had 
subsided. “The match will be the best 
three out of five sets,” he said. “Mr. 
Chambers will serve first. Linesmen 
ready ?” He glanced at the linesmen who 
held up their hands in affirmation. 
“Players ready?” Both Peters and 
Chambers gave tense, confident nods. 

Mr. Kibby paused dramatically for a 
few seconds before uttering the final 
word. “Play!” 

It was a job well done, Mr. Kibby 
thought as Chambers tossed up the first 
ball. He had injected just the right note 
of suspense into his introductions. To 
have overdone it would have been fatal. 

He saw that Charlotte Van Fleet was 
smiling happily, and the vision of him- 
self sitting on a terrace, sipping a tall 
drink while Charlotte looked on with 
adoring, doe-like eyes, suddenly became 
silhouetted in his mind with a three- 
dimensional vividness. It was quite pos- 
sible that the rich widow’s interest in 
him was prompted by some emotion 
other than mere respect for his officiat- 
ing abilities, he decided. 

This new tangent was so intriguing 
that he momentarily forgot about the 
tennis match, and it was with a shock 
that he realized that one of the players, 
Peters, was staring at him quizzically. 
He had forgotten to call out the score. 

“Thirty-all,” Mr. Kibby announced. 

Immediately, he realized his mistake. 
Peters scowled and there was a buzz of 
surprise from the audience. 

“Correction, the score is _ forty- 
fifteen,” Mr. Kibby amended hastily. 

Peters was still frowning as he threw 
up the next ball to serve. Up to this 
point the match had been an excellent 
one. The styles of the two players’ were 
nicely balanced to produce exciting and 
interesting tennis; Peters’ ferocious net- 
storming tactics had been met coolly by 
Chambers who, playing almost entirely 
from the back court, had attempted to 
turn back the attack by accurate cross- 
court drives and pin point lobs. At the 
moment, however, Peters held the advan- 
tage; he was leading five games to four 
and forty-fifteen on his own service. 

Upset by Mr. Kibby’s error, Peters 
served a double fault. On the next point 
he missed an easy shoulder-high volley. 
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Chambers then proceeded to hit two per- 
fect passing shots to tie up the match at 
five games apiece. 

Well, it isn’t my fault if he’s tempera- 
mental, Mr. Kibby thought as he pre- 
tended not to notice Peters’ minatory 
gaze. After Chambers won the next 
game, the players changed sides, and 
Mr. Kibby took time to glance at Char- 
lotte Van Fleet. She nodded at him 
pleasantly; he felt like a man who had 
just been given an adrenalin shot. 

Now let’s have no more mistakes, 
Kibby, he told himself. Keep your mind 
on the game. 

The constant lobbing of the stocky 
Chambers had taken some of the fire 
out of Peters’ net attack now, and long 
rallies from the back court were becom- 
ing more in evidence. At this, however, 
Chambers was the master, and a few 
minutes later, he had won the first set 
by a score of eight games to six. 

At the start of the next set it became 
obvious that Peters had decided to re- 
vert to his former bulling tactics. He 
began to put added power into his serve 
and volley with the result that Cham- 
bers’ lobs and sharply angled passing 
shots lost some of their accuracy. He 
broke through Chambers’ service in the 
third game to take an early lead. 

They'll probably be wearing sport 
clothes, Mr. Kibby thought. A blue busi- 





ness suit was practically the uniform-of- 
the-day for an umpire during the North 
Shore Tournament, but it definitely 
would not be suitable for the informal 
affair at Mrs. Van fleet’s the next week- 
end. No, he would have to invest in a 
sport coat, and perhaps a pair of brown 
and white loafers. After all, he didn’t 
want to stick out like a sore thumb... 

Absently, Mr. Kibby moved his hand 
to the silver-plated, miniature tennis 
racket which he wore as a tie clip. The 
exposed point nipped into the fleshy 
part of his palm; a small pin-point of 
blood welled to the surface. 

“Goddamn!” he exclaimed. 

Peters, who had been about to put 
away a rather shallow lob, looked up in 
surprise and missed the ball entirely. In 
the dead silence Mr. Kibby’s remark had 
been painfully audible over the loud 
speaker. Several people tittered in the 
gallery. 

“Game to Mr. Chambers,” Mr. Kibby 
stammered. “He leads two games to 
three.” 

The titter intumesced into a roar. 
Chambers grinned, and Peters dropped 
his racket to the court and stood staring 
at Mr. Kibby in astonishment. 

“Did you hear that, Ted?” he said 
sarcastically. “You lead two games to 
three!” 

Still uncomprehending, his face red 
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and the sweat dripping annoyingly over 
the rims of his glasses, Mr. Kibby 
rapped for order. 

“The score stands as called,” he an- 
nounced sternly. “The audience will 
please co-operate by remaining silent, 
and the players will change sides. 

As the laughter rapidly gave way to 
boos, Peters and Chambers, with several 
disbelieving shakes of their heads, 


slowly began to change courts. Mr. York 
hurried toward the umpire’s stand, his 
worried frown making him look like a 
terrier which had lost the scent. 

“For God’s seke, Al,” he whispered, 
games to 


“Chambers can’t lead two 
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three. You'd better make a correction.” 
Mr. Kibby’s blood turned to water as 
he realized his error. He tried to catch 
Charlotte Van Fleet’s eye, but her head 
was turned the other way as she talked 
animatedly to someone in her box. 
Mr. York’s gray eyes were staring at 
him reproachfully, expectantly. It was 
amazing how the man’s eyes exactly 
matched his hair, his suit, and his socks. 
He’s a symphony in gray, Mr. Kibby 
thought. 
“Mr. Peters leads three games to two 
in the second set,” he quavered. The 
announcement was greeted by a face- 
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tious chorus of cheers and _ sarcastic 
applause. 

Mr. Kibby suddenly felt very much 
alone. 

The picture of himself luxuriating on 
Mrs. Van Fileet’s terrace was not quite 
so clear now. There was a man there, 
all right, a man in a brown sport jacket 
and brown and white loafer shoes. But 
the features of the face were fuzzy and 
nebulous; it was like trying to make out 
your reflection in a pool of rippling 
water. 

Come on now, Kibby old man; get 
hold of yourself, he told himself sternly, 
There’s nothing to worry about. 

This last statement was a lie, he 
realized. The confidence he had felt 
earlier had evaporated like mist before 
the noon day sun. His voice, which be- 
fore had rung out like that of a herald 
of old calling the gladiators to battle, 
was wavering and uncertain. Chembers 
and Peters, Peters and Chambers, the 
names reverberated dizzily inside his 
head in a maddening cacaphony. 

“Game to Mr. Peters and Mr. Cham- 
bers,” he announced as a ball slammed 
into the backstop. “They lead three 
games to...” 

His voice was drowned out by the 
guffaws of the crowd. Somebody sailed 
an empty popcorn box over the court; 
it hit Mr. Kibby on the forehead. Cham- 
bers was doubled up in a paroxysm of 
laughter, and this time even Peters was 
smiling. 

Dully, Mr. Kibby realized that Mr. 
York was tugging at his coat sleeve. 

“All right, Al,” the manager said 
gently, “you’d better come down now. 
Go into the bar and get yourself a nice, 
tall drink.” 

“T was thinking that it was a doubles 
match,” he mumbled defensively. “Any- 
body can make a mistake . . .” 

Mr. York nodded. “That’s right, Al. 
We all make mistakes. Go in and get 
yourself a drink.” 

As he passed by Charlotte Van Fleet’s 
box, Mr. Kibby saw that she was smiling 
at him in exactly the way that Mr. York 
had smiled. He was about to grin back 
when he realized that there was some- 
thing strangely detached about the look; 
it took him several seconds to under- 
stand what it was. Mrs. Van Fleet was 
smiling at him as she might have smiled 
at a South African aardvark which, for 
a moment, had amused her by its utter 
absurdity. 

When he reached the gate, Mr. Kibby 
looked worriedly at his shoes. Some of 
the damp en-tout-cas had adhered to the 
leather; taking out his handkerchief, he 
reached down and brushed the shoes 
clean. There was just enough time left 
to get back to the office and finish cata- 
loguing the files. And Mr. Purdy was 
very particular about his floors. 
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Former National Doubles Champ Howard Kinsey with two 
of the Bay Area’s brightest prospects—brunette Mary Ann 
Mitchell and blonde Linda Vail. Photo, Moulin Studios. 


National Junior Champ Jerry Moss takes a final lesson from 
his coach, Jerry Teeguarden, before departing for Australia. 
Photo, Don Keller. 


Braving the New York City winds are Geraldine Stern, Don 

Budge, George Jennings, who was in town to market his 

6-racket Multipress, and ex-Texan Berkeley Bell. Photo, Alice Marble, ex-World Champion, gives a few pointers to 
Cooper. glamorous movie star Virginia Mayo. 
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THE NEW FOOTFAULT RULE 


by HAROLD LEBAIR 


Midnight this December 31 will, in 
the humble opinion of the writer, mark 
the passing of the rhubarbs, boos of the 
spectators, the players’ question, “What 
did I do wrong?” and the lengthy dis- 
cussions around the clubhouse bar be- 
tween umpires as to whether “he” did 
or did not footfault. 

For many, many years the footfault 
rule has been the bane of the players 
and the officials, of the press and of the 

ublic. Back in the dim past, the writer 
me interested in tennis officiating 
and served a long apprenticeship under 
the late Benjamin Dwight. In 1938 I 
was assigned to serve as an official on 
the Davis Cup matches at the German- 
town Cricket Club in Philadelphia. 

The morning of the day the matches 
started, a meeting was held, attended by 
the captains and members of the Aus- 
tralian and U. S. teams, Ben Dwicht as 
chief umpire, and Lou Shaw and Harold 
Lebair as the men who were to be the 
footfault judges. It was pointed out to 
everyone that the footfault rules would 
be enforced. Players were naturally cau- 
tioned to observe the regulations. Bobby 
Riggs defeated Adrian Quist in the 
opening match, three sets to one; Don 
Budge defeated Bromwich, by a similar 
score. On the second day the Australians 
defeated the U. S. in the doubles. On the 
third day, Don Budge played Adrian 
Quist in the first match. In the tenth 
game of the opening set with the pres- 
sure on, Quist started to footfault. The 
writer was obliged to call three consecu- 
tive footfaults on Quist. This was six- 
teen years ago, and I can still hear the 
boos of the spectators. The scars left by 
the comments of the press have not yet 
healed. On the plus side, I shall never 
forget the sportsmanship of the Aus- 
tralian Davis Cup captain, Harry Hop- 
man, who appeared on the court and 
said that I had properly performed my 
duty and that the calls were correct. 

Because of this incident, the writer’s 
name has been coupled with the foot- 
fault rule out of all proportion over the 
ensuing years. Very possibly this had 
something to do with the fact that even- 
tually I became vice-chairman, and for 
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more than ten years the chairman of the 
USLTA Umpires Committee. During my 
chairmanship the record shows I did 
everything possible to see that players 
were educated to observe the rule and 
to teach officials how to enforce it 
properly. 

In 1952 the International Federation, 
at its annual meeting, instructed the 
Cases and Decisions Committee to bring 
in a specific recommendation for a 
change in the unsatisfactory footfault 
rule. The committee consists of D. Croll 
(Netherlands) , chairman, R. H. Youdale 
(Australia), H. A. Buckler (Gt. Brit- 
ain), J. H. Jenkins (France) and Harold 
A. Lebair (U.S.A.). 

At its 1953 meeting, a suggestion was 
made by the British representative that 
a new rule allowing the player to swing 
his foot over the line as long as he kept 
one foot on the ground behind the base- 
line and did not touch the playing sur- 
face with either foot before his racket 
hit the ball, would be the desirable solu- 
tion. 

The part of the rule which has always 
caused the greatest discussion and which 
has been almost impossible to adminis- 
ter because of the difficulty of judging 
whether a player’s foot in the air was 
over the baseline before or after impact, 
has been Section C of Rule 7 which says, 
“Keep both feet behind the baseline.” 
The new rule reads: 


A The Server shall throughout 
the delivery of the service :-— 

(a) Not change his position by 

walking or running. 

(b) Maintain contact with the 

ground behind (i.e. further 
from the net than) the base- 
line. 
Not touch, with either foot, 
the base-line or any other 
part of the playing area of 
the court. 


Note>— 

7. (a) The Server shall not by the 
following movements of his 
feet be deemed “to change 
his position by walking or 
running,” viz:— 


— 


(c) 


(i) Slight movements of the 

feet which do not materially 
affect the location originally 
taken up by him. 
(ii) An unrestricted move. 
ment of one foot so long as 
the other foot maintains con. 
tinuously its original con. 
tact with the ground. 

(b) At no time during the de. 

livery of the service (i.e, 

from the taking up of the 

stance to the moment of im. 

pact of the racket and the 

ball—see Rule 6) may both 
feet be off the ground si- 
multaneously. 

The word “foot” means the 

extremity of the leg below 

the ankle. 


This new suggestion should be much 
simpler to administer as the official has 
only to judge whether the player’s foot 
is actually in contact with the ground. 
It should be possible to judge this from 
the umpire’s chair. Most matches are 
played without sufficient officials to have 
special footfault judges or baselinesmen., 
With such a rule, offending players 
should have footfaults called against 
them in the first match of the first tour- 
nament of the year, instead of waiting 
for the finals of the national champion- 
ships. 

The International Federation meeting 
of 1953 instructed the Cases and Deci- 
sions Committee to work out the exact 
wording on a new rule and bring it up 
for vote at the 1954 meeting in Paris. At 
that meeting the committee recom- 
mended a new rule and urged that it be 
passed and go into effect January 1, 
1955 for a period of two years, as the 
trial period. The matter was discussed 
from all angles but finally passed by a 
considerable majority. 

It is the humble belief of the writer, 
as expressed in the opening paragraph, 
that while some players will learn to 
serve so that they can get up to the net 
as quickly as possible, that the server 
will not gain much more advantage than 
the same player could under the pre- 
vious rule. An athlete can only run 100 
yards in a fraction under 10 seconds. 
While some sprinters can get off the 
mark more quickly than others, the dif- 
ference in time must be an infinitesimal 
part of a second. On the other hand, an 
umpire (and surely a baselinesman) 
should be able to see without any doubt 
whether the player’s foot has actually 
touched in the playing surface before he 
hits the ball. 

Top players and coaches with whom 
I discussed this matter prior to urging 
the adoption of the rule, agreed with 
me that if a server got his foot very far 
over the line in advance of hitting the 
ball before making contact with the 
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groun|, he probably would be badly 
out of balance and lose more than he 
gained. | predict that players and of- 
ficials will quickly adjust themselves to 
the new rule and that there will be very 
few questions after we have all had an 
opportunity to adjust ourselves to the 
new regulation. For the good of the 
game | sincerely hope that this will 
prove to be the case. 


* * * *” * 


With the hoped-for end of the “foot- 
fault era” it is interesting to make a few 
observations. It was, of course, always 
an unpleasant duty to be a footfault 
judge. Of the many courageous and 
competent officials who have adminis- 
tered the rule, and with no disrespect to 
any of them, I think that the late Irving 
Wright was outstandingly the best foot- 
fault judge I ever saw. One of the things 
that helped make him so was the 
players’ confidence in his ability and 
integrity. To mention other competent 
officials would be embarrassing as I 
should undoubtedly omit many who de- 
serve to be mentioned. 


Three or four players stand out as 
having been particularly guilty of viola- 
tion of the footfault rule. Our own east- 
ern tennis favorites, Sidney Wood and 
Frank Shields, lead this list. Inter- 
nationally, I am sure most of the officials 
would agree that Jean Borotra, who in- 
cidentally participated as the French 
representative in the discussion at the 
International Federation meeting which 
approved the new regulation, was un- 
questionably the greatest footfaulter of 
all time. 

The writer has observed many players 
who asked, “What did I do wrong?” 
when they footfaulted, and a minority 
who protested vehemently when a foot- 
fault was called against them, but his 
experience with the famous German ace, 
Baron Von Cramn, stands alone. In his 
famous match with Don Budge at the 
West Side Tennis Club in 1937, with the 
score one set apiece in the third set, Von 
€ramm served a terrific service ace. He 
then turned to the writer who was acting 
as footfault judge and said, “Didn’t I 
footfault?” The writer was pleased to 
be able to advise Von Cramm that his 
foot had not touched the line. 

It has always seemed unfortunate that 
there had to be twelve to fourteen of- 
ficials for two competitors, so I have en- 
deavored to reduce that number. It has 
usually been the practice to have one 
footfault judge handle this responsi- 
bility, running up and down from one 
end of the court to the other after each 
two games. As a move in that direction, 
it seemed to me that the delay caused by 
the footfault judge running up and 
down, and the undue attention attracted 
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to him accordingly, could be eliminated 
by delegating the responsibility to the 
respective baselinesmen. This was estab- 
lished as the United States practice some 
ten years ago. It has not always worked 
out satisfactorily. It does happen that a 
player will footfault when serving from 
one end of the court and not at the 
other; but the public wonders why only 
one judge made the calls. More often it 
happens that one efficient judge calls 
footfaults and the judge at the other end 
does not have the courage to carry out 
his assignment. It has even happened 
that an over-zealous judge has called 
footfaults at one end and the judge at 
the other end did not call them because 
none were made. | would be inclined at 
this stage to think it was worth reverting 
to the old system of having but a single 
footfault judge were it not for my belief 
that the entire problem will disappear 
after January 1. 

I have made no mention of the other 
two parts of the footfault rule which 
prevents players from taking a step and 
from jumping off the ground. The first 
is seldom violated and is a necessary 
part of the rule. 

I have always believed that a player 
who jumped, lost more through lacking 
support of the ground than he gained 
by jumping; but there are decidedly two 
schools of thought on this subject. Let’s 
not discuss this until we see that the 
main part of the problem covered by 
the new rule works to the satisfaction of 
the great majority. 





THE TENNIS QUIZ 
by DEWITT C. REDGRAVE, JR. 


Questions 


1. Did a lawn tennis net ever have a 
side netting attachment? 

2. Can you identify the following 
from the given clues? She won the 
Wimbledon title in __ and also in __, 
did not defend in __, but came back in 
__and held the title for two more years. 
During her entire tennis career, she was 
beaten only four times. She never lost a 
match at Wimbledon and never even lost 
a set there until her last appearance. She 
retired from tennis at an early age and 
devoted herself to golf, becoming the 
champion of her country in that sport. 

3. In what tournament were Tilden, 
Johnston and Williams all eliminated in 
the same round? 

4. Name four of the six men who 
have received the annual McGovern 
umpires award. 

5. Name a U. S. player who was 
ranked both Ist and 2nd in doubles the 
same year. 


Answers on Page 53. 





Palm Springs Snaps 





Dinah Shore wins trophy honors at 
Charlie Farrell’s Racquet Club. 





Jackson 


and Cornwell 
team up for a mixed doubles victory. 
Photos, Bernard Anderson. 


Nancy Kiner 
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ELEONORA SEARS 


by JOHN DELL 
Philadelphia Inquirer 


When Eleonora Sears turned up as a 
‘contestant in the U. S. Women’s Vet- 
erans Squash Racquets Tournament a 
few months ago at the Philadelphia 
Country Club nobody was surprised — 
even though she’s 72 years old. 

She was one of the first women to 

lay the game and, her friends respect- 
fully submit, the way she’s going she 
may wind up being the last, too. Since 
she moved in on the courts of the Bos- 
ton men’s clubs—house rules, or no 
house rules—in 1918 the great-great- 
granddaughter of Thomas Jefferson has 
seen competitors come and go while she 
went right on with her amazing career 
as America’s first woman super athlete. 

Miss Sears is a Boston societv “girl.” 
‘heiress to a shipping fortune. Her zest- 
ful participation in athletics shocked her 
friends. Some were aghast when she 
‘rode hoseback astride. wearing breeches. 

Shortly before, Miss Sears had been 
declared “America’s Best Gowned 
Woman” by people who worry about 
such things. But that didn’t stop the 
Burlingame (Calif.) Mothers’ Club from 
adopting a Nationally circulated resolu- 
tion condemning her riding habit in 
1912. 

Miss Sears’ answer was the discarding 
of all frills for davtime wear. She took 
ito wearing severely tailored jackets, short 
skirts and low-heeled shoes. At night she 
blossomed in her “best gowned” finery 
at dances after days of strenuous ath- 
‘letics. 

On occasion, her dancing partner was 
‘the man who’s since progressed through 
the British crown to a suite in the Wal- 
-dorf-Astoria. In 1924 the then Prince of 
Wales danced eight hours at a stretch 
at Boston. Most of the dances were with 
Eleo. 

In 1910, when it took more than ordi- 
‘nary courage to even get in an airplane, 
she made the longest flight ever by a 
passenger. She flew with Claude Graham- 
‘White for 11 minutes. 

Miss Sears was one of the first women 
auto drivers. Records show she was 
fined $25 for driving without a license 
in 1912. The same year she won a bet 
‘for a similar amount for driving a four- 
in-hand coach down New York’s Fifth 
Ave. 

She won her first athletic trophy for 
-swimming 414 miles through strong cur- 
rents that had stopped many men. She 
‘became one of New England’s outstand- 
ing trapshooters. She played baseball 
and hockey, polo and golf. She swam, 
-sailed and skated. She organized a foot- 
"ball team and played fullback. 

Forty-six years ago she teamed with 
-Margaret Curtis to win the National 
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women’s doubles tennis championship. 
She won again with Hazel Hotchkiss in 
1911-12, with Molla (Mallory) Bjur- 
stedt in 1916-17. 

After the First World War she slowed 
to a walk. Naturally, she walked farther 
than most anyone else. She took a stroll 
of 100 miles in France in 39 hours; 
she walked 72 miles in California in 19 
hours, 40 minutes. Several times she 
ambled the 50 miles between Providence 
and Boston in less than 10 hours. 


The former steeplechase rider wop 
the first women’s National squash rao. 
quets tournament in 1928. This year sh 
was eliminated from a tourney by 4 
much younger rival. The scores wer 
15-13, 15-14, 14-15, 15-12. 

“I was knocked down by an auto 
about three weeks ago and my back has 
been lame ever since,” she explained her 
close defeat. 

“But,” she added, “I must keep active, 
or I'd die.” 








THE LEGEND OF EZRA TWIST 


by AXEL KAUFMANN 


At Wimbledon, Melbourne, and Forest 
Hills 
And expert discussions of tennis skills 
They oft tell the legend of Ezra Twist, 
The tournament-playing scientist. 


Ez didn’t invent the electric light 
Nor, like Orville, bring on the age 
of flight, 
But he did brew up a brew (with 
bubbles) 


To end all tennis players’ troubles. 


A player himself, he, of some renown 
Whose brow displayed a perpetual 


frown 
And who showed a rather ferocious 
rage 
When ulcers were found at an early 
age, 
And Set he discovered he wasn’t 
unique 
He soon set out for the answer to 
seek — 
What are these very odd symptoms we 
feel: 
A sandpaper-stomach, one elbow of 
steel, 
A breath that is short, and bloodpressure 
high, 
And two legs of rubber, and glass in 
each eye? 
Yet where there is sickness there must 
be a cure 
(I must find the way to make defeats 
fewer! ) 


And so, for many a day and hour 
Ez locked himself in his secret tower 
And applied himself with fierce devotion 
To his quest for an anti-nervous lotion. 


Success to the great! After many a year 
The news was first spread with sneer 
and with cheer, 
“Old Twist turned the trick! You'll see 
from now on 
But smiles on his face, all nervous- 
ness gone!” 


If Big Bill was good, Ez soon became 
better: 

He had no fears of a long five-setter; 

With one little sip they began to fall: 

Van Horn, Budge, and Riggs, and 


Kramer and all. 


His strings sprouted awe and _ place 
ments galore, 


The crowds ate it up and clamored 
for more — 
He found clay a snap and Newport a 
cinch, 


*Twas the Nationals that he wanted 
to clinch! 


The final day he was ninety-to-one 
And waved the cup at his fans just 
for fun, 
For the newsreelmen he was all aglow 
And rumors had it he might turn pro. 


Then he reached in his case to open 


the flask 





And prepare with a last sip for his 
task, 
But horrors and woe, and tragedy’s 
dawn: 
The case was empty, the flask was 
gone. . . 
No traces at all —it had vanished in 
air! 
All Ez ever knew was it just wasni 
there; 


His confidence waned until he could 
feel 
That sandpaper-stomach, that elbow 
of steel. 


And that’s how it was that grief came 
to Twist 

For no one recalls more shots bein 
missed ! 

The crowd was upset and all wome 
cried — 


Poor Ez! He only felt nervous inside! 


He went back to his lab, but someho 
he knew 
That never again would he brew his 
brew. 
Perhaps he was foolish, or maybe brave 
But his secret went with him, right 
to the grave. . . 


* ” * 


My point is this: If you have ills 
Of nervous kind, try making pills 
You'll be wearing a smile instead of 
a frown; 
And for heaven’s sake write the form 
down! ! 


December, 1954 
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FAULTY FEET 
With Apologies To Rube Goldberg 


by F. J. S. GRACE 


The foot-fault rules state: “The Serv- 
ice shall be delivered in the following 
manner: Immediately before commenc- 
ing to serve the Server shall stand with 
both feet behind (i. e., farther from the 
net than) the baseline and within the 
imaginary continuation of the centre 
mark and side lines. The Server shall 
then project the ball into the air in any 
direction and strike it with his racket, 
and the delivery shall be deemed to be 
completed at the moment of the impact 
of the racket and the ball. A player with 
the use of only one arm may utilize his 
racket for the projection. 

The Server shall throughout the de- 
livery of the service (a) not change his 
position by walking or running; (6) 
maintain contact with the ground; (c) 
keep both feet behind (i. e., farther from 
the net than) the baseline.” 


* * 


Tennis has been remarkably free from 
the attention of the efficiency boys, but 





Press’ 
George McGann stands a safe three 
inches behind the baseline. 
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it is interesting to speculate on what they 
might do. The dimensions, weight, bound 
and texture of the ball (but not the 
color) are definitely fixed in the rules, 
but nothing is said about rackets, not 
even what constitutes a racket. One ought 
to be able to serve devastatingly with a 
two-handed racket about five feet long, 
exchanging it on one’s way to the net 
for another about six feet wide, handed 
to one by one’s valet. 

And what the efficiency boys could do 
to that foot-fault rule! Observe those 
words: “(b) maintain contact with the 
ground.” Doubtless that phraseology was 
used because players sometimes play in 
socks without shoes, or even in bare 
feet. If the rule said they had to keep 
one FOOT on the ground, shoes might 
become matter for dispute; if one shoe 
on the ground was specified, socks might 
be objected to, and some contentious 
player might even turn up with an extra 
shoe. So we have “maintain contact.” 

What’s to prevent some player who 
wants to leap two feet into the air for 
his service, maintaining contact by hav- 
ing his shoelace about thirty inches 
longer than usual? “He'll trip on it and 
break his neck, and a good thing too,” 
say you. That’s all right. Icarus broke 
his neck too, didn’t he? And we ended 
up with the airplane. 

But how long will it be before some 
other enterprising player will come out 
with a roll of ticker tape at his belt, the 
end conducted down the side of his 
trousers, through nice little loops, to the 
ground and thirty inches beyond? He 
serves, and if the tape subsequently gets 
under his feet, it breaks off. Before serv- 
ing again, he feeds out some more. 

And for the fancy trade I’m thinking 
of a more elaborate and sightly device 
which will operate something like this: 
There will be a small mechanism worn 
at the belt, from which a light but strong 
tape will extend down, inside the trouser 
leg, to the ground and the necessary dis- 
tance beyond. The player leaps into the 
air, and as he reaches the ground again 
the slight jar releases a wound-up spring 
which retracts the tape to about the top 
of his shoe. Before serving again, he 
bends down, draws out the tape which in 
turn winds up the spring, and he is 
ready. 

Nor is that all. Note that the rule does 


The New York World Telegram’s Jim 
Burchard demonstrates two violations of 
the footfault rule. Photos, Sam Cooper. 


not require that this “contact with the 
ground” must be made behind the base- 
line. I am figuring on a strong elastic 
cord, attached somewhere near the net, 
which will not only give my player his 
“contact,” but also a quick start to the 
net. 


NATIONAL PUBLIC PARKS RANKINGS 

Men’s Singles. 1. Clyde Hippenstiel; 2. Linn 
Rockwood; 3. Wade Herren; 4. Nolan McQuown; 
5. Oscar Johnson; 6. Jerry Glade; 7. Roy Mc- 
Quown; 8. Jack Vineent; 9. John Powless; 10. 


Howie Atwater. 

Men’s Doubles. 1. N. McQuown-R.McQuown; 
2. Ken Boyum-Norman MacDonald; 3. Ward 
Parker-Oscar Johnson; 4. Glade-Rockwood; 5. 
Leonard Prosser-H. G. Shikles, Jr.; 6. Powless- 
George Johnston; 7. Chalmers Ratliff-Jack Collins; 
8. Wendell Ottum-Bill Kuross; 9. Charles Black- 
Ed Patterson; 10. Kenneth Angyal-Dick Potter. 

Women’s Singles. 1. Mary Arnold Prentiss; 2. 
Joan Johnson; 3. Sarah Mae Turber; 4. Merceina 
Parker; 5. Bunny Hejna; 6. Mary Hernando; 7. 
Dr. Virginia Washburn; 8. Harriet Doane; 9. Vi 
Larson; 10. Joy Liken. 

omen’s Doubles. 1. Joan Johnson-M. Hern- 
ando; 2. M. Prentiss-Wilma McQuown; 3. Liken- 
Carole Meyer; 4. Muriel Cooper-Dorothy Norman; 
5. Mary Borelli-Washburn; 6. Parker-Jo Marschell; 
7. Jane Guest-Beverly Palmquist; 8. Larson-Char- 
lotte Sabat. 

Mixed Doubles. 1. Prentiss-Hippenstiel; 2. Mer- 
ceina and Ward Parker; 3. Bunny Hejna-Oscar 
Johnson; 4. Wilma and Roy McQuown; 5. Guest- 
Ottum; 6. Cooper-Boyum; 7. Turber-Powless; 8. 
Borelli-Paul Sullivan; 9. Palmquist-Kuross; 10. 
Washburn-Charles Black. 





Compliments of 


Friends of 


J. KIEFER NEWMAN, JR. 














THE PRESBYTERIAN STORY 


by JIM LEIGHTON, JR. 


Everyone interested in the welfare of 
tennis has good cause these days for 
optimism: the sport is on the upgrade. 
Unfortunately, however, the college ten- 
nis picture is still one of apathy. This 
is a deplorable situation for several 
reasons. First, students are failing to 
learn one of the few games they can 
enjoy the rest of their lives. Secondly, 
colleges, large and small, but particu- 
larly the latter because they cannot com- 
pete successfully with the big colleges 
in many of the popular sports, are miss- 
ing a great advertising medium. And 
thirdly, college tennis, which could 
readily be one of the answers to the 
Hopman System in Australia, is a 
failure in this respect. 

Coach Bill Lufler of the University 
of Miami summed it up this way in 
Wor tp Tennis: “College tennis is one of 
the most neglected divisions of the game 
and could certainly become a far 
greater factor in the development of 
rising young players in America than it 
is today.” 

Here is the amazing story of what one 
college, Presbyterian of Clinton, South 
Carolina, with the generous and whole- 
hearted assistance of the townspeople of 
Clinton, has done for tennis. It is con- 
versely the story of what tennis has done 
for the college and the town. It is a re- 
markable story, started eighteen years 
ago and still unfolding. It is especially 
remarkable in view of the fact that the 
P.C. student body always numbers less 
than 500 and the population of Clinton 
is only 8000. P.C.’s story has been par- 
ticularly highlighted of late because of 
the announcement at the Southern 
Championships that Allen Morris, P.C.’s 
No. 1 player, had been appointed to the 
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Davis Cup squad, and because of the 
unusual success of the P.C. team in the 
last Intercollegiate season. Wins over 
such teams as Virginia, Duke, Yale and 
North Carolina put Presbyterian among 
the major tennis powers of the country. 

But the P.C. story actually started 
eighteen years before this peak, when 
Dr. William P. Jacobs was President of 
the College. Dr. Jacobs loved tennis and 
felt that it did not have its place in the 
sun in the South, and he subscribed 
completely to the theory that a small 
college can benefit in numerous ways by 
majoring in a minor sport such as ten- 
nis. His first step was to fire a shot that 
was heard around the tennis world— 
P.C.’s first contribution to tennis—the 
tennis clinic. 

This idea, which has been so helpful 
in the promotion of the game and the 
development of young players, was 
originated by Dr. Jacobs in 1936, when 
he invited tennis players from all over 
the South to come to P.C. for the pur- 
pose of receiving instruction from some 
of the top professionals in the country. 
It should be noted here that as well as 
professional training in the many de- 
partments of the game, courses in sports- 
manship were offered. Dr. Jacobs looked 
at the game as a “builder of citizenship” 
(which it certainly is) as well as a 
sport. Fifty aspirants reported, and such 
well-known tennis teachers as Johnny 
Cardegnia, Harry Fogleman and John 
Kenfield conducted the first clinic. It was 
hailed by the USLTA as an important 
step forward in the development of the 
game. 

The following year the fifty grew to 
one hundred and fifty and Bill Lufler, 
the newly appointed coach at P.C., di- 


rected the activities of an enlarged in. 
structional staff. Along with the event, 
Dr. Jacobs ran the Southern Junio; 
Championships. After this, the USLTA 
established a national tennis clinic com. 
mittee with Dr. Jacobs as its chairman, 
It was decided that the clinic at Presby. 
terian would serve as the model clinic 
of the USLTA. 

As the years went by, the model clinic 
at P.C. continued to grow in importance, 
Always a man who reached for the stars, 
Dr. Jacobs obtained Bill Tilden, John 
Van Ryn, Mary Hardwick and others of 
note in the tennis world for exhibition 
matches at the clinics. The instructional 
staff was increased each year, and under 
Coach Bill Lufler’s able direction, im. 
proved methods of instruction increased 
the value of these clinics to the pupils. 
The present day clinics all over the 
country owe much to the originals that 
took place from 1936 to 1941 at P.C. 

In the meantime, the P.C. tennis team 
was developing apace. They won the 
South Carolina Intercollegiate State 
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Jim Leighton (above) coached Presby- 
terian through its most successful season. 
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Championships in 1938, a title the col- 
lege has not relinquished since that date. 
The following three years saw the team 
grow into a major tennis power, no 
small feat for a school of less than 500 
students. 

Such vigorous activity at the college 
was bound to have some influence on 
the townspeople of Clinton. After all, 
Bill Tilden was no mean athletic figure 
to be gracing the P.C. courts, and wasn’t 
their team beating everyone in sight? 
Then there was the major Southern 
Junior tournament held right in the 
middle of town. The effect was only 
natural. Private tennis courts started to 
spring up in Clinton like the West’s 
uranium mines of today, reaching a 
total of 28. But more amazing still, 18 
of them were lighted for night play! It 
is obvious that young and old were play- 
ing tennis in those days in Clinton, S. C., 
morning, noon and night. It was a fit- 
ting tribute to Dr. Jacobs’ and Bill 
Lufler’s leadership that had gained 


tennis supremacy for the college. 


During the war years and for some 
time thereafter, the Presbyterian tennis 
star was on the descent. Many factors 
were involved, none of which are of im- 
portance here. Suffice it to say that in no 
way was the decline due to a lack of in- 
terest on the part of Dr. Jacobs’ suc- 
cessor, Dr. Marshall W. Brown. 

Dr. Brown had (and still has) many 
of Dr. Jacobs’ sentiments for the game. 
When, in 1948, I was appointed tennis 
coach at the College, it was Dr. Brown’s 
expressed desire that the program be 
built up to its previous position. At that 
time, only one team member was left 
from the old Jacobs-Lufler crew. At the 
end of the first two years, the prospect 
still looked bleak for developing a team 
that could once again be one of the 
major powers. I decided at this time 
that unless the team spent the summer 
playing in tournaments, our prospects 
for success were pretty limited. More 
than the intensive instruction sessions 
and the short college playing period was 


‘needed, if any member of that present — 


team was to be properly developed. I 
talked the problem over with Dr. 
Brown and Dr. Walter Johnson, P.C.’s 
Director of Athletics, and they agreed 
with me that the town of Clinton might 
be interested in sponsoring a summer 
tour for the boys on the Southern cir- 
cuit. The reaction of the town was most 
enthusiastic. At the end of the collec- 
tion, we had a substantial amount for 
the tour. 

The tour resulted in a much more 
successful season in 1952, and Clinton 
was most pleased with the results. 


The following season we collected on 
a two-project basis—for the tour and 
for two new courts for the college. We 
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needed more courts badly, since the four 
that comprised Calloway Stadium were 
not enough to handle the varsity, non- 
varsity players and the town youngsters 
beginning to evidence interest in the 
game again. (Actually there was not a 
single private court left in town from 
the Dr. Jacobs’ era.) The response to 
this double project was amazing. We 
certainly collected enough money to 
start the courts and to send one mem- 
ber of the team on summer tour. This 
was Allen Morris, whose role in the 
P.C, story will be told later. In the fall 
of 1953, the town again contributed for 
the courts, and in the spring of 1954 
we made the final payment on the courts 
and had enough left for an extensive 
tour of several team members. In three 
years of contributing, the little town of 
Clinton gave over $5000 toward the ex- 
pansion of our tennis program. 

As our efforts began to pay off in re- 
sults, once again promising young ten- 
nis players began to gravitate toward 
Presbyterian. Among them was Allen 
Morris of Atlanta, who transferred to 
P.C. from Georgia Tech, leaving a 
promising football career there for a 
more promising one in tennis. Morris 
possessed the potential of a big game in 
his football build, and a strong eagerness 
to learn. He was handicapped by little 
tennis experience in the past, but com- 
pensated for this by a great deal of hard 
work. In his second year of tennis play- 
ing, we put him on the big Eastern cir- 
cuit, and he was hailed as a “find” in 
his showing at Spring Lake and Orange. 
Later he played Rose of Australia in a 
memorable match at Forest Hills. This 
summer he played fine matches against 
Tom Brown, Straight Clark and Tut 
Bartzen and shows promise of better 
things to come. His appointment to the 
Davis Cup team was a highlight for all 
of us at the college and in Clinton. 

In planning our 1954 Intercollegiate 
schedule, we decided to open it to in- 
clude a few more of the tennis powers 
in the country. I personally felt that we 
were a year away from most of them, 
but much to my gratification we ended 
the season with losses to only three— 
Miami, Rollins and Princeton; we beat 
such top teams as North Carolina, Yale, 
Duke and Virginia. Once again Presby- 
terian was among the elite on the colle- 
giate courts of the country. 

A word more should be added about 
the building of the two new courts. It 
was a cooperative affair. The college 
contributed $1000, the town $2400, and 
the boys on the tennis team built them. 
Much of the credit for the success of this 
venture goes to Captain Bill Bradley, 
who did a gargantuan job as “superin- 
tendent in charge of construction.” As a 
result, P.C. now boasts a six-court bat- 
tery of Har-Tru courts. 


Once again the clinics have been re- 
sumed. In the fall of 1953, tennisdom’s 
most charming couple, Mary Hardwick 
and Charles Hare, gave a clinic for some 
200 interested youngsters from neigh- 
boring towns, and last spring over 100 
youngsters in Clinton turned out four 
days a week for clinic instruction from 
the members of the team. 

With last year’s crew intact except for 
the loss of Captain Bill Bradley, and 
with the addition of four new eager re- 
cruits with bags packed for fall entry, 
the P.C. tennis star is still on the ascend- 
ancy. Champions do come back—in 
tennis. 

What one college has done, many can 
do. We at Presbyterian are sold on the 
importance of majoring in that greatest 
of minor college sports—tennis! 


THE MITRE CUP 


Chile Defeats Brazil in Finals 
by L. M. WILLIAMS 


Chile won the Mitre Cup for the 
fourth consecutive time by defeating 
Brazil 4-1 in the final. The Mitre Cup 
was originally instituted in the year 
1921 for annual competition among 
South American countries in a contest 
run along Davis Cup lines. Argentina 
has won the trophy sixteen times, while 
Chile has proved victorious on five oc- 
casions and Peru on one. 

This year the competition was held in 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, from the 8th to the 
18th of October, and formed part of the 
festivities which took place to celebrate 
the fourth centenary of that city. Seven 
nations entered the competition, namely 
Brazil, Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, Para- 
guay, Peru and Uruguay, Argentina be- 
ing a conspicuous absentee. 

Brazil vanquished Paraguay by 5 
matches to 0 and qualified for the final 
with another 5-0 victory over Colombia, " 
which country had in turn eliminated 
Peru by default.. Uruguay scored a 5-0 
win over Bolivia, but then lost to Chile 
by the same margin. 

In the final tie between Chile and 
Brazil, Chile’s Andres Hammersley ob- 
tained a meritorious victory over the 
well-known Brazilian champion, Arm- 
ando Vieira, 8-6, 6-4, 6-2. Luis Ayala, 
who has some exceptionally good per- 
formances to his credit abroad, increased 
Chile’s lead to 2-0 when he defeated 
Manuel Fernandes in straight sets. Chile 
made sure of the Cup by annexing the 
doubles, in which Ayala and Hammers- 
ley got the better of Vieira and Fern- 
andes in a keenly contested four-setter. 

Results on Page 56. 
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The three children of Priscilla and 


Bobby Riggs were baptized last 
month by Frank Peer Beal, the 
Father of Paddle Tennis . . . Lew 


Hoad’s opinion on American girls: 
“They talk too much.” His favorites 
in the States were Jean Simmons 
(“The best looking girl I’ve ever 
seen’) and Debbie Reynolds (She’s 
terrific”). Other thoughts from Aus- 
tralia’s No. 1 player: Girls should 
learn to play sports well, get out 
from home and learn as much as 
they can in the outside world. He 
doesn’t like stockings on young girls 
and he prefers flat heels. “I don’t care 
for girls smoking either, and I think 
they should only drink in modera- 
tion—and not beer. A Martini may 
be all right.” He thinks Australian 
girls are the best dressed and the 
best looking in the world. 
* 4 * 


Vinnie Richards’ book, “The Boy 
Wonder,” will appear shortly . . 
Shirley Fry, who is 27 years old, has 
announced her retirement from ten- 





Lew Hoad’s opinion on American women: 
“They talk too much.” Photo, Bruce 
Schroeder. 
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nis ... Betty Struthers made a wel- 
come tournament appearance in the 
San Diego Evening Tribune Metro- 
politan after a five-year retirement 
from tennis. She lost to former Na- 
tional Junior Champ Mary Ann 
Eilenberger in a three-set final .. . 
Says Harry Hopman about the New 
York World Telegram’s Jim Burch- 
ard: “He is utterly without princi- 
ple, entirely unreliable and I have 
told him so”... Eleanor Holm, the 
former Olympic swimming _§ star, 
plans to concentrate on golf and ten- 
nis . .. Jacques Kauffman, famed 
for his European and world rank- 
ings, died in France on October 22nd 
at the age of 64. He was a Knight 
of the Legion of Honor and was re- 
spected and loved in French tennis 
circles. 
* * * 

Doris Hart had a successful opera- 
tion on her eye at the end of October 
in New York City and returned to 





Buddies and doubles partners are Hugh 
Stewart (left) and South Africa’s Abe 
Segal. Photo, Ken Howell. 








Florida on November 3rd to start 
work immediately on her book ... 
The Pro Tour is having an excellent 
reception in Australia. When it was 
announced that the professionals 
would play at the Essendon board 
track next month, the queue 
stretched 100 yards long at the Mel- 
bourne Sports Depot ... Hal Bur- 
rows is working for Bancroft, along 
with well-known senior Jack Staton 

. Earle Backe, who buys used balls 
at 60c per dozen, receives over 
10,000 dozen balls in the course of a 
year ... Dick Savitt made a rare 


tennis appearance when he played 
an exhibition against Ham Richard- 


Gussie Moran has returned to her winter 
stomping grounds in Palm Springs. 
Photo, Cooper. 
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son in Baton Rouge. The Mayor of 
the city, Jesse Webb, Jr., proclaimed 
“Ham Richardson Day” as a tribute 
to the player “who has made the 
name of his city known all over the 
world.” 

* * * 

Josef Asboth reports, after his trip 
to Russia to play tennis exhibitions 
and advise coaches, that the Soviets 
play almost entirely from the back 
court and that their top players are 
well past their athletic prime . 
Vic Seixas was honored at a 
luncheon given him by the Philadel- 
phia Junior Chamber of Commerce 
on Thursday, November 4th, and by 
a dinner the same night given him 
by the Merion Cricket Club. Said 





if 


A top father-and-son combination from 
Houston, Texas—Cy Worth and son 
Toby. Photo, Houston Post. 


World Tennis 








Spectators at the First Annual Senior Doubles Invitation at the Town Tennis Club in 
New York City are Mr. and Mrs. |. B. Corwin. Photo, Cooper. 


Harry Hopman: “The Seixas ‘Honor 
Day’ in Philadelphia will be re- 
garded as a ‘Dishonorable Day’ by 
United States and Australian of- 
ficials.” Harry’s reasoning was that 
the luncheon and dinner were weak 
excuses for Seixas to miss the New 
South Wales Championships. The 
rest of the American team had al- 
ready left for Australia and only Vic, 
he said, failed to live up to the 
USLTA guarantee that the Davis 
Cup team would compete in the 
NSW tournament. Tony Trabert, 
Ham Richardson, Jerry Moss and 
Mike Green left Los Angeles on 
November 5th for Sydney. 
x * * 

George Jennings, many times 
National Public Parks Single titlist, 
is wearing the uniform ofa 
Commander in the Navy and is in 
Washington for two weeks duty in 
connection with the electronics pro- 
gram. George has been the pro at the 
Northmoor Country Club in High- 
land Park, Illinois, for 21 years. He 
is currently marketing his newest 
invention, which is a sleek “Multi- 
press” that holds four or six rackets 
... Davis Cup Captain Billy Talbert 
is still hospitalized with infectious 
hepatitis and may not be able to go 
to Australia at all for the 1954-55 
season. Because of the large amount 
of time required by a captain dealing 
with the Australian press, Talbert 
suggested that if he were unable to 
go, a non-playing captain should be 
appointed. He feels it is too much of 
a burden to ask one of the players 


to handle the great amount of detail 
required in this “World Series” type 
of event. 

* * * 


Judy Devlin of Baltimore defeated 
Texas’ Margaret Varner in the finals 
of the International Badminton 
tournament in London. The two 
girls teamed to win the doubles. . 
Dinny Pails has been engaged by the 
USLTA to work with the American 
team starting December 6th. He will 
work with the Swedes until Novem- 
ber 20th . . . The Houston Tennis 
Association and the Houston Tennis 
Patrons have merged into an organ- 
ization that will be known as Hous- 
ton Tennis Patrons, Inc. ... Rex 
Hartwig was most impressed by the 
“Give-away” programs on television 
during his trip to the States. When 
he saw all the electrical equipment 
and dollars being given away, he ex- 
claimed that he was living in the 
wrong country. The Australian team 
was most impressed with the num- 
ber of cars on the roads at all hours 
in the United States. 


* * * 


Tut Bartzen is giving clinics and 
exhibitions in the Dallas and Austin 
area... The First Annual Senior 
Doubles Tournament was success- 
fully completed in New York City 
under the guidance of tournament 
chairman Berkeley Bell, who acted 
as referee, ballboy, scheduler, etc. 
In spite of four days of rain the 


tournament was finished on time, 
with matches being held at the 
43 


Kansas City’s Park and Welfare Departments have co-sponsored free tennis classes for youngsters. (Back row, | to r) Mrs. D. J, 
Rielley, tennis supervisor; Ned Fortney of the Park Board, Jim Barton, President of the Rockhill Tennis Club, Hal Surface, Jr., Tut 
Bartzen and Ike Macy, Pro at the Rockhill T. C. 


Town Tennis Club and the indoor 
courts of the River Club. Eddie 
Jacobs and Alphonso Smith took the 
winners’ trophies, which had been 
donated by Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
DeFina. So many prizes had been 
donated (by Larry Fertig, Charlie 
Einfeld, Fred Kuser and Dick Cov- 
ington) that every semi-finalist re- 
ceived a prize as well... Art Lar- 
sen, Fausto Gardini and Guiseppe 
Merlo are playing the South Ameri- 
can circuit. 
* * * 


A report from Australia indicates 
that National Champ Thelma Long 
will not be considered by the LTAA 
for the proposed women’s overseas 
team because one of the qualications 
is that the players must be young 
and promising . . . Josephine Aber- 
crombie has married Burnett Robin- 
son and will make her home in 
Lexington, Kentucky . . . Homer 
Shoop of North Webster, Indiana is 
building a Corkturf court, which will 
be the first in Indiana . . . Reno’s 
Barbara Bradley will play the 
Florida circuit . . . A report from 
Yugoslavia indicates that one of the 
Americans behaved rather badly in 
the International Tournament at 
Belgrade. The American questioned 
decisions and hit balls into the 
crowd. As a result, the player was 
told that he could never again cross 
the Yugoslav border. 

* * * 


Ellen C. Roosevelt, winner of the 
National Singles and Doubles in 
1890, died on September 26, 1954, at 
the age of 86. Miss Roosevelt won 
the All Comers event at the Chest- 
nut Hill Lawn Tennis Club in Phil- 
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adelphia in June of 1890 by defeating 
L. D. Voorhees, then successfully de- 
feated the holder, B. L. Townsend, 
6-2, 6-3. She and her sister, Grace W. 
Roosevelt, won the doubles the same 
year over Townsend and M. Ballard. 
Miss Roosevelt was a first cousin of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt ... Billie 
Yorke, Wimbledon women’s doubles 
winner in 1937, will be married on 
November 20, 1954, to Lt. Comd. 
D. E. C. Eyres in Bridgeport, 
Connecticut The Cortland 
Racket Division of the Cortland 
Line Company has announced the 


Big Bill Beckman (6’ 4”), President of the 

Ohio Valley PLTA, stands between 

Howard Zaeh (5’ 3”), the pro who de- 

veloped Billy Talbert and Tony Trabert, 

and Ruby Sheppard (5’ 1”), PLTA 
Executive Secretary. 


appointment of John Hawes of 
Chamblee, Georgia as its sales repre- 
sentative in the Southeast. Mr. 
Hawes had been with Dunlop for 
nine years in the same area. 

* * * 


Perry T. Jones, President of the 
Southern California Tennis Associa- 
tion, was honored by the Los An- 
geles Municipal Tennis Association 
for his role in promoting the quality 
of tennis in Southern California. 
Richard Llewellyn, director of 
Municipal Sports, presented Mr. 
Jones with a gold life pass to all 
municipal tennis events. Although 
tennis is strongly entrenched in Los 
Angeles, Mr. Jones pointed out that 
the 35 high schools have only 33 ten- 
nis courts, or less than one to a 
school . . . Seixas and Trabert will 
depart for Australia without their 
wives because of the recent USLTA 
edict. Cause for the new ruling was 
the large amount of money required 
to send them rather than “wife 
trouble.” However, Harry Hopman 
believes that wives upset team 
spirit : “The more charming the wife, 
the more difficult it could be to get 
the cooperation from the husband 
for the necessary team spirit. It 
stands to reason that the husband 
would prefer the company of his 
wife to that of his teammates.” 

* * * 


Alastair Martin, the American 
Amateur Court Tennis Champion, 
will play Jack Johnson, the profes- 
sional champion, in a_ three-day 
match (November 12, 13 and 15) at 
the Racquet and Tennis Club in 
New York City, with the winner go- 
ing to England to play for the 
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championship of the world .. . Three 
British players, Becker, Barrett and 
Bennett, arrived in Australia in the 
middle of October and will play 
through the whole season .. . Table 
tennis champion Reba Monness 
lunching daily with Gregory Peck in 
Rome Dorothy Workman, 
former well-known tennis star, won 
the Pasadena City Women’s Golf 
Championship in California 

Mervyn Rose, Australian National 


Champ, was seeded fourth behind 
Hoad, Rosewall and Hartwig in the 
Queensland tournament. 


* * * 


Next year’s Wimbledon will be 
held from June 20 to July 2... 
Margaret Varner may go to South 
Africa with the badminton team... 
The new racket game, “SMASH”, 
will hold its first tournament in 
Chicago, Illinois, starting December 
4th. Many of the leading tennis 
players in the Chicago area will en- 
ter this “Central States Invitation.” 
Entries close on December Ist and 
should be sent to the YMCA at 19 
South La Salle Street in Chicago... 
Joan Ross Dilley reports that Palo 
Alto’s Muriel Kifer has turned pro- 
fessional .. . At Hank Quinn’s an- 
nual farewell party at the Vanderbilt 
Hotel, held each year just before he 
leaves for Bermuda, were Eddie 
Moylan, Ricky Balbiers, Irv Dorf- 
man, Gil Hall, Dorothy (“Little 
Flower”) Knode and a number of 


other New York players. Entertain- 
ment was provided by the Talbot 
brothers. 

* * » 

It’s a baby girl (Robin Lee) for 
Lucien and Judy Barbour .. . Ted 
Schroeder was in New York last 
month on a business trip... Mike 
Green squeezed in some last minute 
coaching from Bill Lufler of the 
University of Miami before he left 
for Australia ... Betty Pratt is re- 
covering from an appendectomy sev- 
eral weeks ago ... It’s a baby boy 
(David Marshall) for George and 
Mary Lois Lyman. George has just 
opened a tennis shop in Pomona and 
is now teaching at both Claremont 
College and the Webb School... 
Jimmy Farquharson, one of Jamaica, 
BWI’s top players, has just been 
stricken with polio. He is the father 
of five children ... Ken Rosewall will 
not play mixed doubles in the com- 
ing Australian tournament season. 
At Wimbledon this year he played a 
five-set doubles semi-final and a 
mixed doubles quarter-final the day 
before his men’s singles final against 
Drobny. 


x * * 


The Claremont Hotel in Berkeley 
has been sold for two million dollars 
to Murray Lehr. On the grounds of 
the Claremont is the Berkeley Ten- 
nis Club, one of the best known clubs 
in Northern California ... Dr. Isaac 
Jones, President of the Southern 


at the Eastern Manufacturers Convention in New York City. With them are Linen 
Thread’s “Doc” Keith (left) and Cortland’s Larry Brown. Photo, Cooper. 


World Tennis 


Perry T. Jones (dark glasses) receives a 

gold life pass to all Los Angeles munici- 

pal events from Richard Llewellyn. Photo, 
Nolan McQuown. 


California Tennis Patrons Associa- 
tion, has been confined to his home 
from a long illness .. . Don Wal- 
raven is out of the army and back at 
the University of Oklahoma taking 
a post graduate course ... Jim 
Dickey of Orange and Frank Sulla- 
way have been made honorary mem- 
bers of the International Tennis 
Club ... A Cuban team of 16 men, 
women and juniors arrived in Flor- 
ida to play an international match 
against Coral Gables. The Al 
Harums entertained the players at a 
dinner. 
* * * 


Most of the members of the U. S. 
Davis Cup team feel that the three- 
month stay in Australia is too long. 
It means that the players are away 
from their families through Thanks- 
giving and Christmas and must stay 
on in January to play through the 
Australian Nationals ... Last month 
the TV program, “The Hunter,” 
featured a story on tennis behind 
the Iron Curtain. The actual tennis 
scenes were played by PLTA pro 
Dick Thompson, Assistant to 
George Agutter at the West Side 
Club .. . Mischa Stahovich will be 
Herman Peterson’s assistant at the 
Everglades Club at Palm Beach... 
The El Panama is building two 
courts, which will be completed in 
January. Clint Osborne will manage 
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Winners of the Senior Doubles Invitation tournament at the Town Tennis Club were 
Eddie Jacobs (left) and Alphonso Smith. Photo, Cooper. 


the Hotel and act as professional 
... Ted Withall will return to the 
Virgin Isles Hotel in St. Thomas. 

* * * 

Within a period of two days, there 
were four displays of temperament 
in the Queensland tournament at 
Brisbane. First, Merv Rose walked 
off the court in his match against 
Ashley Cooper to request linesmen 
to assist the lone umpire. The calls 
were notably poor, and both Rose 
and Cooper were visibly upset. Lew 

_Hoad and Neale Fraser then staged 
a sit-down strike a round later to 
protest the umpiring after one par- 
ticular service call. A cloud of white 
arose just as the umpire sang “Out.” 
Hoad gaped in amazement and 
whacked a ball into the stands. Later 
that day when Sven Davidson was 
leading Rose 6-3, 1-1, play was 
halted by rain. The referee refused 
to allow Davidson permission to re- 
turn to his hotel. Replied Sven: 
“Then scratch me if you want,” and 
he departed. However, he showed up 
on time when the rain stopped and 
defeated Rose in four sets. 


* * * 


The former Polish Davis Cup 
player Tloczynski played his last 
amateur match for the International 
Club this month. He is turning pro- 
fessional and will coach in Edin- 
burgh. Tloczynski is 43 years old... 
Kay Riggs, Bobby’s ex, has left Cali- 
fornia with her two sons and will 
take up residence in Chicago... 
The National Intercollegiates will be 
held next year at the University of 
North Carolina from June 20th to 
25th ...A report from France in- 
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dicates that the Russians may put 
forth a Davis Cup team next year 
... Vie Seixas predicts that the re- 
sult of the Challenge Round next 
month will depend primarily on the 
doubles. He gives the United States 
the edge. Pancho Segura figures 
Australia to win the Cup in a very 
close match with Rosewall and 
Hoad scoring a singles and a doubles 
win each. Frank Sedgman feels the 
Tie is wide open since the Austra- 
lian team’s form has been well below 
par, particularly Hoad’s. Pancho 





4 


Gonzales favors the Americans. Says 
he: “The Australians haven’t im. 
proved lately”... Billy Talbert and 
family have just moved into a lux 


urious duplex penthouse on Park 
Avenue, 
* 7 * 
Correction: 
In the November issue, Diane 


Wootton was listed as defeating 
Martha Omerly in the finals of the 
Junior Girls’ Singles in Pasadena, 
California. The score was correct 
(4-6, 6-3, 6-3), but Omerly defeated 
Wootton ... The picture sequences 
of the Jaroslav Drobny backhand in 
the last issue were taken by Arthur 
Cole of England. 
* * * 

England’s Helen Fletcher was 
married to Michael Barker, an en 
ginner from Nottingham . . . Aleco 
Noghes, husband of the Princess of 
Monaco and No. 1 player in the 
small municipality, has separated 
from his titled bride and is cur 
rently living in New York City ... 
Said Irv Dorfman upon reading a 
French menu: “I think I’ve played 
these guys before.” Irv _ recently 
won the Coral Beach tournament 
in Bermuda by defeating Andy 
Stern in the semi-finals, 6-1, 6-1, 
and Jordan Bentley in the finals, 
6-1, 6-1... There will be no more 
open doubles events in the famous 
Monte Carlo tournament. All play- 
ers must compete with a partner 
from their own nation to be eligible 
for the Butler Cup. 








Bill Kellogg of the La Jolla Beach and Tennis Club with Sweden’s Lennart Bergelin 


(left) and Los Angeles’ wounded Herb Flam. 
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CHRISTMAS SUGGESTIONS 


The Christmas Holidays are only days 
away, and along with the festivities 
comes the problem of what to give the 
tennis player. There are gifts suitable for 
every type of tennis enthusiast, and the 
prices range from $1.00 to over $5000 
(if one wishes to give a tennis court to 
the Little Woman). Thumb through the 
pages of this issue and select the ap- 














A SELECTION OF 
TENNIS BOOKS 
1. WINNING TENNIS. by Frank 
Sedgman. Foreword by Harry Hop- 
man. The basic strokes, court craft 
and the rules, as told by one of the 
world’s greatest players. Prentice- 
Hall, $3.95. 
2. POWER TENNIS by Maureen 
Connolly. “Little Mo” relates her 
theories of the game and the strokes. 
Excellent illustrations. A. S. Barnes, 
$3.00. 
3. HOW TO PLAY CHAMPION. 
SHIP TENNIS by Oscar Fraley. A 
motion picture sequence series of all 
of the strokes, illustrated with action 
photos of the leading players today. 
A. A. Wyn, $2.95 and $1.00. 
4. JUDY, TENNIS ACE by Helen 
Hull Jacobs. A novel that will appeal 
particularly to the younger player. 
Dodd Mead, $2.50. 
5. TENNIS MADE EASY by Lloyd 
Budge. An instruction volume by one 
of America’s best known coaches. A. 
S. Barnes, $1.75. 
6. TENNIS TECHNIQUES ILLUS- 
TRATED by Wynn Mace and Tyler 
Micoleau. A prominent California 
coach collaborated with a leading 
sports artist to produce this book. A. 
S. Barnes, $1.75. 
7. TENNIS by Helen Hull Jacobs. 
The clearly written text is illustrated 
with charts, diagrams and_photo- 
graphs. A. S. Barnes, $1.75. 
8. THE COMPLETE LAWN TEN- 
NIS PLAYER by Norman Patterson. 
This is the third edition of a very 
popular English volume. MacMillan, 
$4.00. 
Order Your Books Today Through 
WORLD TENNIS 
Dept. R, Box 3, Gracie Station 
New York, N. Y. 


Please send me the following books: 
. a es ee . S .  S 
aS Bes ae Go 


CO I enclose 


C) Bill me later. 


Name . 


Address 








propriate gifts for your friends. They 
can be ordered directly through WORLD 
TENNIS’ Gift Depariment. 
Books—Old and New 

One can always add to a friend’s ten- 
nis library. Available still are some of 
the classics by Helen Jacobs, Lloyd 
Budge and Wynn Mace, as well as three 
new selections by Frank Sedgman, 
Maureen Connolly and Oscar Fraley re- 
spectively. Prices vary from $1.00. to 
$4.00. 
Equipment 


Nothing will please a tennis fan as 
much as an extra racket. If you are in 
doubt as to the proper weight and bal- 
ance, order a gift certificate which will 
allow the recipient to specify his choice. 
Two sets of strings, either gut or nylon, 
are a heaven-sent present for the fellow 
who uses a lot of spin. A dozen tennis 
balls make an ideal gift for all players. 

If you want to win your friend’s heart 
forever, send him the newly manufac- 
tured MULTIPRESS. The Forest Hills 
model holds up to six rackets and sells 
for $18.95. The Wimbledon model will 
hold four rackets and retails at $14.95. 
The sleek finish and leather handle make 
it one of the most attractive of all gifts. 
It is easily stored and will hold the 
whole family’s rackets. 

For those who are looking for a per- 
manent albeit expensive item, there’s 
the TENNIS VALET. Priced at $85.00, 
it was designed to hold tennis jacket, 
shirt and shorts. Imported by New 
York’s most fabulous designer, the Valet 
is constructed of Swedish brass and will 
fit any decor. 





The Unusual 


Every tennis fan will be delighted by 
the ALBUM OF THE STARS, featur- 
ing photographs by tennis-minded Sam 
Cooper and ranging in price from 
$10.00 to $100.00. The world’s leading 
players are portrayed in glorious 8” by 
10” prints. Page after page of hand- 
developed pictures make this the album 
for a lifetime. The more expensive al- 
bum has a sensational color photograph 
of the National Championships. 

An unusual and very desirable gift is 


America’s newest and fast-growing 
racket game—“SMASH.” This game 


will fit in a basement or two-car garage 
and can be played by one, two or four 
people. “SMASH” is a combination of 
tennis, paddle tennis, handball and 
squash. It is played with a small-sized 
racket and a plastic ball, but the strokes 
are exactly the same as in tennis and, 
like its brother sport, it requires getting 
down to the ball. It is the perfect winter 
substitute for tennis. 


Apparel 


A few years ago, one could recognize 
a Wimbledon competitor by the small 
alligator embroidered on his shirt. Now 
these famous Lacoste shirts are being 
imported and are available to all players 
in the better stores. They are made in 
styles for both men and women, and 
come in white for tennis and several 
other colors for sportswear. Major tour- 
nament players have worn these shirts 
for years, and the “alligator” has be- 
come the distinctive mark of the well- 
groomed tennist. 
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“The World’s 
Leading 


Tennis Players” 
By NED POTTER 


A complete record of every 
well known tournament player 
for the year 1954, showing 
wins and losses in each tourna- 
ment. 

For the first time in tennis 
history, this complete record 
book is available to the public 
at only 50c. Send your check 
or money order now to: 


World Tennis 


Box 3, Gracie Station 
New York, N. Y. 






















DORIS AND | 


An Interview With Shirley Fry 


The interview with Shirley Fry had 
been arranged for 11 o'clock in the 
morning in front of the Hotel. Shirley 
showed up on the dot in a bathing-suit 
that fitted her like a glove. She slid into 
a deck chair, tilted it back to get the 
sun, and said, smiling: 

“T don’t know why you want an inter- 
view with me. Nobody seems to write 
about the women anymore, and besides, 
I'm practically a has-been.” 

The third-ranking woman in _ the 
world looked as much like a_ tennis 
champion as Art Larsen looks like a 
heavy-weight wrestler. No sign of bulg- 
ing muscles, huge shoulders or lack of 
curves. Yet Shirley is undoubtedly the 
best all-around women’s athlete in ten- 
nis today. 

“You don’t know how tough this is 
going to be,” said Shirley, giggling. 
“My memory is so bad that I not only 
can’t remember scores but I can’t even 
remember whether I won or lost. Dor, 
will you prompt me?” 

“Sure,” said Doris with her eyes 
half shut as she sunned herself. 

“Well, we’ve been playing for .. . uh, 
how long have we been playing, Doris.” 

“Since ’48” said her doubles partner. 

“That’s right,” said Shirley. “Sixteen 
years on the circuit. We must have 
played a hundred singles matches 
against each other, counting juniors. 
We've probably played over a thousand 
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doubles together. I had the head start 
on Doris, even though she’s two years 
older than I. I started to play at 6 and 
she didn’t begin until 10. I was playing 
tournaments at 10—even won a Girls’ 
Doubles with Sissy Madden that year 
—and Doris played her first tourna- 
ment at 11. 


Doris has a yen for gin rummy and poker (everything wild) to wile away tourname 
evenings. 








Doris and Nancy Chaffee (now 
Kiner) grab lunch on the run at ad 
store. 







Pictures by 





Mary Lou Bruneau 






“Doris had a physical handicap tof, g 
begin with. She fell on a sprinkler when 
she was a little girl and wrecked her 
knee. The doctor did a bad job of sew. 
ing her up and her leg became a real ik 
handicap. Her mother massaged thep 


knee for two or three years, and then lle 
her brother, Bud, got her interested in No 


tennis. 
“T can’t remember when we first met ask 
each other, but we were all in the 
juniors together. I was back at the alt 
National Juniors when Doris won iff. 
in °42 and °43. I won it after her in "4 Fae 
and *45. Ummm, who did I beat?” “ 
“Jean Doyle and Nancy Chaffee,” ons 
said Doris. wey 
“Yes, that’s right. Anyway, I was so wil 
shy at that time and so much in awe off 
Doris that I never dared to speak to 
her. She and Pauline (Betz) and Pa 
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a real Anning anc roughie were champs. 


od thef! felt a little out of it since they either 
came East with their mothers or trav- 
elled together, and I was all by myself. 
You can imagine how I felt when Doris 
au asked me to play doubles with her in 
oo the National Juniors in 1943! We won 
“Doris was a terrific player in the 
in 4gpuniors. When she was 15, she came 

East for the Nationals for the first 
yatime and drew Pauline in the first 
round. I guess none of us who saw it 
will ever forget that match. They had a 
jfremendous battle in the Stadium which 
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hotel clerk is an old friend after 
seventeen years of touring. 
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cap tod good portion of the circuit is made up of traveling, with the distance averaging 500 
miles per week. 


juniors and she beat Pauline in the 


A circuit residence is a hotel or a room 
in a private home, with the duration of 
the stay never more than a week. 


Pauline finally won, 8-6 in the third. 

“The next year, when I was 14 and 
Doris was 16. I had my first win over 
her. It was at the Louisville Boat Club. 
I beat Doris in the morning in the 


“We got to the finals of the National 
Doubles.” 

“Oh yes. We lost both times to Mar- 
garet (duPont) and Louise (Brough). 
From 1951 through 1953, we won Wim- 
bledon and the Nationals. Our best win 
was defeating Margaret and Louise at 
Wimbledon in 51. 

“From the viewpoint of the record 
book, our biggest triumph was at Wim- 
bledon last year. We beat Helen Fletcher 
and Jean Quertier 6-0, 6-0 in the semis, 
and Maureen Connolly and Julie Samp- 
son 6-0, 6-0 in the finals. We were really 
playing well! 


afternoon in the women’s. Doris’ win 
was no fluke. She beat Pauline again 
that year at Fort Lauderdale. 

“In 1949, I got my biggest thrill when 
Doris asked me to team up in women’s 
doubles. I felt my game was far in- 
ferior to hers, but I accepted! That year 
and the next, let’s see . . . how did we 


Nancy Kiner (back to camera) and Rosemary Buck join Doris and Shirley for a fast 
cup of coffee during the National Championships. 
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The well-known doubles team of Hart and 
Fry walk down the famous alley-way at 
Forest Hills. 


“Doris and I have travelled together 
for the last four years. We've met in so 
many finals we can’t keep track. The 
same old Hart-Fry singles may get bor- 
ing for others but it doesn’t for us. I 


feel all our matches have been good 
ones. We've always played well against 
each other. We know each other’s game 
inside out, and I’ve lost any nervousness 
or awe that | felt in the beginning. 

“T have always felt that Doris was 
so much better than I that I'd have to 
fight my hardest to make a match of it. 
When I get ready to play her, I antici- 
pate running three miles every game 
and chasing balls up and down the court 
every point. Doris plays an attacking, 
net rushing game, while I stay back and 
rely on steadiness and fight. 

“My best match against Doris was 
when I defeated her in the finals of the 
French Championships in 1950. It was 
the culmination of 15 finals that sum- 
mer and innumerable practice matches 
in between. Another great thrill was 
when I reached the finals at Wimble- 
don in 1951 and found myself opposed 
against Doris. She defeated me in 20 
minutes, 6-0, 6-1. I was so excited to 
reach the finals that it was unfortunate 
that I couldn’t enjoy it longer. 

“Doris, along with Margaret and 
Louise, had one of the best services in 
the game. In the last few years, she 
hasn’t served quite as well. It seems 
to me she used to throw in more aces 
and her first serve carried more sting. 
She certainly heads the field with her 
drop shot. After all these years, she 
still catches me with it every time we 
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play. I would put her volley and serve 
in the same category as that of Mar- 
garet and Louise, but I think her ground 
strokes are better. All in all, she is the 
most graceful player in tennis and has 
the best all-around game. 

“Little Mo has been her nemesis for 
the last two years. Maureen has the 
advantage of youth. She’s been playing 
three years as compared to our 16; she’s 
still eager to practice three or four 
hours a day, while we've practically 
given up practicing. Maureen's baseline 
game is accurate, hard and deep. She is 
also tremendously fast. Right now, she 
is trying to develop more shots. She 
has just begun to use a drop shot and to 
throw in an easy ball occasionally. | 
think too much variation and net \play 
may cause her to lose a lot of her force- 
fulness at the baseline. 

“Doris has always relied on antici- 
pation. She never has to scramble like 
the rest of us. The only one who can 
out-hit her anticipatory reflexes is 
Maureen. 

“Doris and Maureen played the great- 
est women’s final on record in last year’s 
Wimbledon. Doris’ game had not been 
up to par for two years, but she brought 
up her game during this one match. 
Both girls hit the baseline over and 
over. Doris always stands practically on 
the baseline, and she was half-volleying 
back to Maureen’s baseline. Maureen 
finally won, 8-6, 7-5. 

“That night, we went to the Wimble- 
don Ball. Maureen, Doris, Julie and my- 
self stayed until 5 A.M. Two and a half 
hours later, we hopped a plane for 
Holland. When we arrived, we found 
5000 people waiting to see us play. 
Doris and Maureen had had absolutely 
no sleep, but they went out and played 
three of the most magnificent sets I 
have ever seen. It was like a reproduc- 
tion of the Wimbledon finals. Doris had 
such bad blisters I couldn’t believe she 
could walk, much less run, but she took 
the match in brilliant style. 


“Two incidents come to mind among 
the many times we have played. One 
was just a few weeks ago, in the finals 
at Palm Beach. The women were to com- 
plete their event early Saturday after- 
noon on the center court, after which 
we were to be followed by the men’s 
semi-finals. We were at set-all when a 
tournament official asked us if we would 
move to another court so that the 
men might begin their semis. In all the 
years we had played, we had never been 
asked to move in any match, much less 
the finals of a major championship. We 
were angry enough to refuse. Just be- 
fore we began the third set, Doris jok- 
ingly said, ‘Wouldn’t it be funny if we 
had a 10-8 in the third?’ She was only 
two games off. It was 11-9! 

“The other match was the finals of 











Deris makes a fast change in the lock 
room at the West Side Club. 


the French Championships in 195 
Every day during the tournament, thé 
French officials had sent a car to pick u 
up. On the final day, the Juniors werg 
to play before us, and in the confusion 
they forgot to send the car. When 
finally got on our way, we got caugh 
in a traffic jam three blocks from th 
Stade Roland Garros. On reaching th 
clubhouse, we rushed in to change, both 
of us being considerably upset becaus 
of the delay. 

“The crowd had been waiting our at 
rival for about 15 minutes. As w 
marched in, we were greeted with 
ringing chorus of boos. It made me 
nervous that I couldn’t hit a ball fo 
five games. 

“Of all the tournaments we hav 
played, I think we both prefer Wimb 
don above any of the others. The sched 
uling is done to perfection. Before th 
tournament starts, a plan is made fe 
every event, with daily changes to at 
commodate the various players. At ow 
own championships in Forest Hills, th 
scheduling is done day by day. Las 
year, I played a match the first day an 
then sat around for four days! 

“We played Wimbledon and the N 
tionals again this summer for our sevel, 
teenth year on the circuit. The high spo 
for both of us came in early Septem 
ber, when Doris climaxed her caret 
by winning the National Singles tit 
over Louise Brough. It was a momel 
that no spectator present will ever fo 
get; the gallery gave Doris a tribute th 
meant as much to her as winning 
coveted Cup.” 
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To those Australian tennis enthusiasts 
who place any reliance on the oft dis- 
puted theory about history repeating it- 
self, the result of the Men’s Singles 
Championship of Queensland, first of 
the major Australian tournaments of 
1954-55, should be gratifying, for it was 
here in 1953 that Lewis Hoad, with a 
slashing win over Rex Hartwig (who 
had beaten Ken Rosewall in the semi- 
final) began the run of successes which 
Bfinished with his glorious victories in 
the Challenge Round, And again on Sun- 
day, November 7th, in Brisbane, Lewis 
beat Rex, who had earlier eliminated 
Ken in a semis. 

The final will rank as one of the most 
unusual of all time, for although the 
match was a five setter, in the two sets 
that Hartwig won Hoad didn’t take a 
game. The young champion won the first 
Biwo sets, 6-4, 6-4, but began to be af- 
fected by the 100° heat in the last game 
of the second set. Then, obviously ill and 
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19529 distressed by the effects of sunstroke, he 
nt, thalost the next six games in 12 minutes. 
pick ug Even the ten minutes rest failed to re- 
-s wergvive him, and Hartwig ran away with 
fusiong the fourth set, 6-0, in fifteen minutes. At 
hen wathis stage Hoad seemed to shake off the 
caugh@ elects of the attack and, reproducing his 
om tha big serves, smashes and volleys, took the 
ing th@decider, 6-1, in 14 minutes. 

e, bot! Hoad said after the match that the 
recausg attack came suddenly and he started to 
feel dizzy. “I couldn’t think clearly or 
our argmove freely around the court. I could 
As wanot put any power into my shots and I 
with geven had difficulty in keeping the ball in 
me s@Play for any length of time.” Hartwig 
all fom played under the disadvantage of blis- 
tered feet caused by wearing spiked 
. havg Shoes in his singles and doubles matches 
7imble§ he day before. 
schedg In a determined effort to finish the 
sre thgurnament during the weekend and re- 
de fog cover some of the financial losses of 
to acgCatlier days, QLTA President Bill Ed- 
At oug Wards decided to defy the State Laws 
lls, thg*inst charging admission to sporting 
> Lag ixtures on a Sunday, and 6,000 people 
ay al attended the final. 





The decision to finish at all costs so 
that the players could book out of their 
hotels and leave for Sydney where the 
N.S.W. Championships were due to start 
three days later, was a tough one for 
Rex Hartwig. Apart from his five set 
singles with Hoad, he and Rose had to 
play two sets to finish their semi-final 
doubles against Neale Fraser and Ashley 
Cooper. Then, despite his blistered feet 
and sore shoulder, he had to take the 
court again with Rose to play Rosewall 
and Hoad in the final. The latter pair 
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HOAD WINS QUEENSLAND 


by JIM RUSSELL 


took the first two sets, 6-4, 6-4, but in 
the sixth game of the third set Hartwig 
crashed heavily to the court and had to 
be helped to his feet by Rose. Still the 
match went on, until at 8-all it was de- 
cided to complete it in Sydney at a date 
to be fixed later. 

Another interesting victory was that 
of Thelma Long over 20-year-old Miss 
Mary Carter, thus reversing the Sydney 
Metropolitan Championship final result 
of a few weeks earlier. This time the 
experienced Mrs. Long didn’t give the 
ex-junior champion a chance to steal the 
match as she had at Strathfield, and 
won in straight sets, 6-2, 6-2. Thelma 
was the defending champion and, as 
forecast in these columns in November, 
has begun the long road of worries for 
the selectors of an overseas touring 
women’s team in 1955, 

Results of the semi-finals in the 
women’s singles may have raised a 
couple of eyebrows, for the pride of 
Melbourne, attractive Jennifer Staley, 
freely tipped to be No. 1 choice for the 
overseas jaunt, went down to Mary 
Carter, 6-2, 2-6, 6-2. 

Brisbane, which lies in approximately 
the same latitude but in the opposite 
hemisphere to Florida, is a favorite 
Aussie winter resort but can be treach- 
erous in spring and summer. None, least 
of all the placid, happy-go-lucky Queens- 
landers, was surprised when the tour- 
nament was delayed by heavy rain, 
followed by humid heat. As the tourna- 
ment progressed, the pattern of one ele- 
ment after the other became exasperating 
to players and officials alike, and may 
have had a lot to do with making the 
Queensland championships of 1954 more 
notable for “incidents” than for the 
quality of play. Not that the play was 
bad, but the hard working press had dif- 
ficulty making a choice between describ- 
ing play and detailing which player had 
blown up and told which umpire what 
he thought of him. 

Into the glare of the “incident spot- 
light” canie the two top ranking Swedish 
players, Sven Davidson and Lennart 
Bergelin, here for their first Australian 
tournaments since 1951. Bergelin hit the 
headlines first by what was described as 
“a clash of tempers” in his match 
against Don Candy. Tempers were not 
shown against each other but against 
outside factors, chiefly linesmen and 
ball-boys, although Bergelin’s greatest 
worry seemed to be the interminable 
chattering and wandering of scores of 
schoolgirls in the gallery immediately 
behind him. Bergelin beat Candy in a 


long five-setter, the match taking two 
hours to play. 

One outstanding feature of the Cham- 
pionships was the fine form shown by 
the Swedes, who are due to meet the 
United States on these courts on Decem- 
ber 16, 17 and 18. Davidson’s main vie- 
tory was over Mervyn Rose in four sets 
in a quarter-final, while in another quar- 
ter Bergelin took the first two sets from 
Rex Hartwig and was leading two to 
one when rain postponed play. When the 
match was resumed two days later, Rex 
took the two remaining sets. 

In the semis, Davidson ran into Hur- 
ricane “L.” Lew’s blistering serves and 
fierce drives blasted the Swede off the 
court in 55 minutes. Hartwig’s trembley 
win over Bergelin must have shaken 
some of the soreness out of his shoulder, 
for he produced some fine tennis in his 
semi against Ken Rosewall. Ken was not 
up to his best form, and now that Hart- 
wig has beaten him three times in the 
last twelve months, (Queensland 1953, 
the U. S. Nationals and Queensland 
1954), he will have to produce a very 
convincing win in the next two Cham- 
pionships to give the selectors cause for 
naming him as a Davis Cup singles 
player. Rosewall’s three wins over Hart- 
wig in the same twelve months were at 
Orange, Manchester and Wimbledon. 


QUEENSLAND CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Brisbane, November 7 
Men’s Singles 

Second Round. Lewis Hoad d. Mal Anderson, 
6-1, 6-4, 6-3; Neale Fraser d. Roy Emerson, 5 
6-2, 7-5; Sven Davidson d. J. O’Brien, 6-2, 9-7, 
6-4; Mervyn Rose d. Ashley Cooper, 6-3, 6-3, 6-2; 

Rex Hartwig d. Douglas Reid, 6-1, 6-2, 


/-d. 


6-0; Len 
nart Bergelin d. Don Candy, 6-3, 4-6, 7-5, 2-6, 6-4; 
Ian Ayre d. George Worthington, 4-6, 6-4, 7-5, 
2-6, 8-6; Ken Rosewall d. Roger Becker, 6-2, 6-0, 
6-3. 

Quarter-finals. Hoad d. Fraser, 6-8, 6-4, 6-3, 6-3; 


Davidson d. Rose, 6-3, 8-6, 5-7, 6-4; Hartwig d. 


Bergelin, 4-6, 9-11, 6-2, 6-2, 6-2; Rosewall d. Ayre, 
6-3, 6-4, 6-1. 
Semi-finals. Hoad d. Davidson, 6-2, 6-3, 6-2; 


7-9, 6-4. 8-6 
6-4, 0-6, 0-6, 6-1. 


Hartwig d. Rosewall, 6-3, 
Finals. Hoad d. Hartwig, 6-4, 
Men’s Doubles 
Quarter-finals. Hartwig-Rose d. G. Lovett-Reid, 
3-6, 6-3, 6-1, 6-3; Fraser-Cooper d. Worthington 
Candy, scores not given; Bergelin-Davidson d. 
Anderson-Emerson, 8-10, 11-9, 6-4; Rosewall 
Hoad d. Flanders-Ayre, 7-9, 6-1, 6-1, 6-1. 
Semi-finals. Hartwig-Rose d. Fraser-Cooper, 5-7, 
-5, 6-4, 6-4; Rosewall-Hoad d. Bergelin- Davidson, 
-7, 6-3, 6-3, 6-4. 

Finals. Rosewall-Hoad 
6-4, 6-4, 8-8, unfinished. 
Women’s Singles 
Quarter-finals. Thelma Long d. Kay Hawton, 6-0, 
6-3; Beryl Penrose d. N. Ellis, 8-6, 6-1; Mary 
Carter d. F. Muller, 7-5, 7-5; Jennifer Staley d 

Margaret Hellyer, 6-1, 6-1. 
Semi-finals. Long d. Penrose, ¢ 
Staley, 6-2, 2-6, 6-2. 
Finals. Long d. Carter, 6-2, 6-2. 
Women’s Doubles 


‘ 
6-4, 


ur 


leading Hartwig-Rose, 


-1, 6-4; Carter d. 


Semi-finals. Staley-Carter d. Muller-D. Seeney, 
6-3, 6-3; Hawton-Penrose d. L. Nichols-Ellis, 4-6, 
11-9, 6-3. 

Finals. Hawton-Penrose d. Staley-Carter, 7-5, 
6-2. 


Mixed Doubles 
Finals. Worthington-Long d. Candy-Hawton, 6-1, 
5-6. 
Junior Boys’ Singles 
Finals. Ashley Cooper d. Warren Woodcock, 6-2, 
6-3. 
Junior Boys’ Doubles 
Finals. Peter Frankland-Bruce Gulley d 
Newman-Neil Gibson, 6-2, 6-1. 
Junior Girls’ Singles 
Margaret Hellyer d. Ann 


Peter 


Finals. 


6-3, 6-2. 


Huddlestone, 


Doubles 
Linde-Z. Robin- 


Junior Girls’ 
Finals. A. Beitzel-S. Lee d. D 


* son, 9-7, 6-2 





SEVEN CENTURIES OF TENNIS 


by EDITH BLAKE 


To thousands of players of lawn ten- 
nis the origins of the game are clothed 
in mystery. Most players realize that 
tennis was started during the last cen- 
tury and therefore cannot understand 
the various references made to the game 
in ancient manuscripts. Some players 
suspect that tennis must have had some 
sort of ancestor, but far too many think 
that tennis arrived fully conceived and 
nurtured, like a flying saucer. 

It seems incredible that ardent tennis 
players and fans have never taken the 
trouble to look back into the history of 
their game. Most players fling words 
and phrases about without realizing that 
they are the same terms used by Henry 
the Eighth and Cardinal Woolsey at 
Hampton Court centuries ago. 

Court tennis, the father of our modern 
day lawn tennis, was first played during 
the 14th century by French monks of 
the Basque region. It was called Jeu de 
Paume or game of the hand. After a 
player hit the ball to his opponent, he 
would yell “tennez” to indicate the ball 
was in play; hence the word tennis. The 
original game is called court tennis in 
this country and royal tennis in Eng- 
land. Most players refer to it simply as 
tennis or real tennis. Lawn tennis is the 
designation for the game we play today. 

Very few Americans have ever seen 
court tennis. Even those who have seen 
it have no conception of the tremendous 
amount of physical and mental skill that 
a player must acquire before even at- 
tempting to play a set. Court tennis is 
the most strenuous of all games and is 
played with as much foresight and con- 
centration as chess. Therefore no sport 
has equalled it. Only six courts remain 
in the United States and these are used 
by a few highly skilled players. Learn- 
ing the many angles of the court and 
the bounce of the ball takes many years 
of practice. Good anticipation is one of 
the most important factors of the game. 

In the early days of court tennis 
when the game was played by the monks, 
apples were used instead of balls. The 
squashed apples naturally found their 
way into the cider barrel beneath the 
net. Today a basket has replaced the 
barrel to catch the 72 balls that com- 
prise a set. The ball is now made of 
tightly wound cloth that permits very 
little bounce and takes its speed from 
the amount of cut induced by the 
player’s racquet. The many angles of the 
floor and walls send the ball careening 
around the court at deadly speeds. 

At first the bare hand was used to hit 
the ball. This was followed by a glove 
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or mitt. Finally pieces of string were 
woven between the fingers, from whence 
came the racquet. Through the ages, the 
racquet has had many revisions. Today 
it has a thick, heavy shaft with a lop- 
sided pear-shaped head; it is strung 
with gut heavy enough to take the pun- 
ishment of a heavily spinning ball. 

A court tennis court is 38 feet wide 
and 110 feet long. The surface is of 
cement. The side wall and the rear wall 
have slanting rooves known as _pent- 
houses. Beneath the penthouses are 
openings called doors and _ galleries. 
These were obvious fixtures of the four- 
teenth century days when the monks 
played the game in the only space avail- 
able—the court yard. We thus derive 
the term “court” for the playing surface 
from the monks of France. When the 
game was transferred from the monks 
to the castles of England and France, 
spectators were placed in the galleries; 
that, too, has been carried down to us. 
Our spectators are still “the gallery.” 

The scoring of court tennis, although 
greatly complicated by chases and 
hazard chases, is the same count as 
“15,” “30” and “40” of lawn tennis. No 
amount of research has unearthed the 
reason for this, but we do know that the 
game was scored by 15. Each point gave 
the player 15; “45” was shortened to 
“40” so that the game was actually “60.” 
It is believed that this system may have 
had some connection with a clock. The 
length of time taken to play a game 
may have been close to sixty minutes. 

Court tennis of today is played in sets 
as in lawn tennis. However, the number 
of games in a set sometimes varies. The 
service does not alternate with each 
game but depends on chases. One side 
of the net is the service side and the 
other the receiver’s side. As service de- 
pends on chases, it is possible for one 
man to serve an entire set. The serve is 
hit along the penthouse and then played 
over the net. Points are won and lost as 
in lawn tennis, with the exceptions of 
the winning openings and chases. A 
chase is made by the second bounce of 
an unreturnable ball. Each player tries 
to make a chase deeper in the court than 
his opponent. The actual scoring is quite 
complicated and few ever completely 
master it. A marker or umpire is almost 
a necessity. 

The players of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries wore lavish clothes 
on and off the court. It was considered 
quite proper for the ladies to play; how- 
ever, it was not considered proper to hit 
an overhead at one of the gentler sex. 








The galleries were always filled wij 
courtiers, and the tennis courts wepf, 
gay and festive. The game grew so pop) 
ar that even the prisoners of Fle 
Street adopted a variation which is st'}! 
played today under the name of Har’ 
Racquets. Gradually the game becan! | 
less of a vogue, and today we find it We 
lodged solely in men’s private clubs, _, ani 
Due to the tremendous cost of build.jtem 
ing a court, tennis was moved out of 
doors onto the “tennis lawn.” The 4b.’ ner. 
sence of walls and penthouses greatly losi 
simplified the play. This, however, wor 
caused a change to be made in the Har 
equipment. New and lighter racquets|a V 
were introduced and the heavy ball wagrow 
changed to a bird. This new form ofcom 
tennis was called Battledore and Shuttlefin t 
cock or Badminton. For the most part be d 
players preferred the heavier racquetgrout 
and balls. They retained the low net andKid: 
changed the rules to fit the new court/rum 
Lawn tennis, the illegitimate child ofgrar 
tennis, was born. und 
The greatest game of all time is slowlyUnd 
dying. After nearly seven centuries, the Ir 
only sport ever to be considered a sci-raise 
ence is dropping further and furtherJuni 
into ancient history. One by one theand 
great courts are crumbling; each yearside 
an old player hangs up his racquet forLaw 
the last time. The “Sport of Kings” * haw 
on her death bed. Fortunately this win ie 
ter she is due for a shot in the arm.says 
Pierre Etchebaster, world champion forpion 
the last 26 years, has abdicated hisexpe 
throne. Championship matches are toappa 
be held here and abroad to determinement 
who will wear the royal crown and behis. 
king of the “King’s Sport.” ‘Don 
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WILLIAM WEDEEN 
COTTON GOODS 


"Cotton Is My Racket” 


Write or phone: 


William Wedeen 
41 White Street 
New York, N. Y. 

Canal 6-4820 
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became) While the Cold War between East and 


find i, West seems to be subsiding, rancor and 
ibs, janimosity in the gentle world of lawn 
- build. tennis is increasing. 
out of| Jaroslav Drobny, the Wimbledon win- 
‘he ab. ner, and Harry Hopman, “boss” of the 
ereatly losing Ken Rosewall, exchanged bitter 
ywever, words of criticism in the public press. 
in the Harry, it is reported, narrowly escaped 
acquets|a vote of censure while still on his 
all wafround-the-world tour and news now 
orm ofcomes from Australia that, win or lose 
Shuttlefin the Challenge Round, Hopman will 
st_part|be deposed as Captain, Manager and all- 
acquetqround mentor of the Australian “Whiz 
net andKids.” To add fuel to the fire, it is 
- court{umored that Sir Norman Brookes, the 
hild ofgrand old man of Australian tennis, is 
under fire by the powers that be Down 
slowly Under. 
ies, the In England, much to-do is being 
1 a sci-raised because the two winners of the 
furtherJunior Championships, Gordon Mudge 
yne theand Anne Haydon, were developed out- 
th yearside the junior training program of the 
uet forlawn Tennis Association. In British 
ngs” *jawn Tennis and Squash, Jimmy Jones, 
iis win ute Editor, referring to Mudge’s win, 
e arm.says: “Here is the current junior cham- 
ion forpion, a really good one according to 
ted hisexperts of the calibre of G. P. Hughes, 
are toapparently being denied any encourage- 
terminement at all by the rulers of British ten- 
and benis. Can it be wondered that he asks 
‘Don’t they like me? Don’t they want 
me to succeed ?’” 
Here in America, the first issue of 
ports Illustrated carried an article by 
billy Talbert reporting the gist of 
conversation between himself, Jack 
ramer and Gar Mulloy on the subject 
What’s the matter with Tony Trabert?” 
hich concludes: “Tony may be the de- 
nding champion of the U. S., but he 
sstill a challenger for the world’s cham- 
bionship. He is not on top of the heap, 
bt only on one of the slopes. Many 
kople who were hailing him a year ago 
have already written him off. I have not, 
but I think it is time Tony grew up. No- 
dy is going to hand him any titles. 
¢ will have to work hard to keep what 
has, harder to achieve more. He will 
ave to acquire emotional control on the 
urt and he will have to make many 
rifices off it. In short, he will have 
devote the next year unconditionally 
) tennis; unless he becomes a willing 
lave to the game, Tony Trabert will 
ver become its master.” 
It may be in words such as these that 
opman addresses his youngsters but 
ivately, at least, in the sanctuary of 
he dressing room and not in the public 
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PASSING SHOTS 


by NED POTTER 


prints. Certainly such outspoken criti- 
cism can hardly engender the most cor- 
dial relations between the Captain of 
our Davis Cup team and his number 
one player. 

All these instances not only illustrate 
the discord which is rife in tennis today 
but the cause of it all. Billy put his 
finger on the root of the evil in the 
words “slave to the game.” Mudge must 
become a slave to satisfy the ambitions 
of the LTA; Hopman is criticized for 
making slaves of his charges; Talbert 
condemns Trabert because he does not 
make enough sacrifices off the court. 
What is world tennis coming to? 

Time, in its October 25 issue, comes 
close to supplying the answer. After an 
introductory sentence that “the tall, 
tanned young men who had spent the 
summer putting the touch on tournament 
committees with their ‘amateur’ expense 
accounts had almost all gone west and 
south for a season in the sun,” the 
article goes on to say: “Those pitfalls 
(of the summer tournament circuit) are 
likely to turn America’s new crop of 
amateurs into the same sort of semi-pros 
who have been disappointing tennis fans 
for years.” Follows a quotation from 
Sidney Wood: “A player known to have 
no other source of income can . . . travel 
the tournament trail in relative luxury 
throughout South America, Europe, 
Egypt, India and most of the United 
States. (Can you guess whom he 
means?) He is often able to set aside 
some rainy-day savings gleaned from an 
expense account well in excess of the 
legally prescribed $15 daily.” 

Now if Sidney knows what he is talk- 
ing about, and no doubt he does, having 
been himself a leading tournament 
player, he should certainly present his 
evidence to the Amateur Rule Commit- 
tee of the USLTA. Harold Lebair, chair- 
man of this committee, is a fine, honest 
gentleman, but when he is asked what 
the committee is going to do about this 
matter, he can only say, “If we could get 
the evidence.” It should not be too diffi- 
cult. In private conversations and under 
the seal of confidence, I have had direct 
reports that so-and-so demanded and 
received, in cash, “X” dollars for his 
entry in a certain tournament; not only 
this one player, but several whose names 
are by-words in the highest circles. The 
implication is that nobody wants to 
know the truth. If the rules were 
strictly carried out, there would be no 
amateur tournaments as there would be 
no one to play in them. Perhaps then 
there might be some action leading to an 


open tournament which everyone desires 
but no one has the nerve to advocate, 

Under the title, “Where are we 
headed?” SMASH, the leading French 
tennis magazine, in its July issue, had 
an editorial signed by Rene Mathieu 
which said: 

“The Champions become more and 
more demanding and we hear that ex- 
penses are often reimbursed several 
times that certain tournaments 
popular with the players are too costly 
for the organizers. To lessen this abuse 
a ‘pool’ has been set up, but the players 
want no part in it. They prefer to retain 
their freedom to bargain and to have 
their expenses paid twice. Those who 
live off the sport cheat their comrades 
who respect the rules. But who will have 
the courage to take the measures neces- 
sary to eliminate these trouble-makers? 

“It must be admitted that the public 
which brings in the receipts cares noth- 
ing about this. The spectator takes his 
seat around a court as if he were going 
to the circus. He pays for his ticket and 
expects a show. He does not want to 
know what is behind it all and he ig- 
nores the sporting aspect. The cheat who 
lives off his talent, who receives a secret 
payment is no longer an amateur since 
he takes from the sport the greater part 
of his income. 

“We refuse to believe that the French 
officials are parties to such a business.” 

Of course neither the French, English, 
Australian nor American officials are 
“parties” to such a business. But they 
all know what is going on and just 
wring their hands and admit their in- 
ability to do anything about it. 

Like Diegenes, we are looking for the 
first honest club chairman who will re- 
port to the Amateur Rule Committee that 
such-and-such a player demanded $400 
to appear in his tournament. 


over, 


ANSWERS TO THE QUIZ 

1. Yes. When the game of lawn tennis 
was first introduced in England by 
Major W. C. Wingfield in 1873, he at- 
tached triangular shaped sections of 
side netting on each side of the main 
net supports to simulate the sidewalls 
of the indoor game. 

2. “Lottie” Dod, Wimbledon cham- 
pion in 1887, 1888, 1891, 1892 and 
1893. 

3. The U. S. National Singles Cham- 
pionship of 1926. In the quarter-final 
round, Cochet defeated Tilden, Borotra 
defeated Johnston, and Lacoste defeated 
Williams. 

4. The six recipients are: Donald M. 
Dickson, the late Craufurd Kent, Harold 
A. Lebair, David S. Niles, Louis W. 
Shaw and Frank J. Tybeskey, Jr. 

5. Talbert in 1950. Ranked No. 1 
with Trabert as partner and No. 2 with 


Mulloy. 
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When Gussie Moran stepped on the 
sacred turf at Wimbledon in a pair of 
lace panties, she solidified her reputa- 
tion as tennisdom’s leading glamor gir! 
and established Teddy Tinling as tennis- 
dom’s leading couturier. There was an 





They're wearing lace petticoats now. 
Panties are passe, say Teddy Tinling and 
Dottie Levine. Photo, Keystone. 


overwhelming demand for  Tinling 
clothes; every girl with a claim to a 
good figure wanted to be dressed by 
Teddy. 

Tinling’s popularity as a designer has 
increased since the LP’s. Wearing his 
ensembles for the 1954 Wimbledon were 
Maureen Connolly, Doris Hart, Shirley 
Fry, Nell Hopman, Dorothy Levine, 
Lorna Cawthorn, Pat Ward, Mela 
Ramirez, Beth Ruffin and 36 other con- 
testants! 

Teddy is attempting to set a definite 
style in women’s tennis apparel. In his 
own words, “This is the year for the 
princess-style dress, fitting close to the 
waist and billowing short. Belts are 
definitely out. The new material is a 
pure white, which is far more flattering 
and youthful than a cream-colored 
gabardine or flannel. Underneath each 
skirt is a lace petticoat, with pink or 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH TEDDY TINLING 


Fashions ... Tennis . . . Wimbledon News 


blue flowers stitched either side. 


Panties are passé!” 


on 


Teddy has a battle on his hands with 
the flannel-gabardine set. The latter 
group favors the non-washable, tailored, 
expensive-looking garb worn by many 
of the players. Teddy uses a variety of 
materials, from nylon to satin, and 
prefers the dress with the flounce to 
the tailored short. Each of his costumes 
is unique, and most of them carry an 
applique or motiff that marks them as 
“Tinling”. He uses lace inserts, wool 
cut-outs, braided “I love you's”, gold 
and silver butterflies, kangaroos, poodles 
and turtle doves. 

Not all of Teddy’s creations are 
strictly for tennis. Shauna Trabert, the 
photogenic wife of the National Cham- 





Shauna Trabert, wearing a Tinling straw- 


berry costume, poses with debonair 
Philippe Washer and pretty Helle Niel- 
sen. Photo, Howell. 


pion, appeared at Wimbledon in a white 
cashmere turtleneck sweater with three 
quarter sleeves and a white skirt with 
strawberries 13 inches high as a border 
applique. Teddy also creates several of 
the Wimbledon Ball dresses, although 
his fame still rests in the main on his 
tennis attire. 

Teddy’s background has always been 
tennis. For 22 years he escorted the 





players onto the Center Court in even 
match. According to the Wimbledoy 
tradition, there must never be 4 
moment’s break from one match to 
another. As two opponents 
walked off the court, two more wer 
escorted on by Teddy. He called hin. 
self the “Call-boy” but the papers in. 


soon as 








Teddy shows Pat Ward the latest in pé 
coats. Pat’s dress has an applique of ”| 


love you’s” on the collar. Photo, Ho 


variably got confused and referred t 
him as the “ball-boy” (“Then I would 
get very cross”). Teddy actually did 
ball-boy along with Col. Duncan Ma 
cauley in 1936. Toward 6 P.M. on 
typically English day, it began to rain 
and within an hour many of the spec 
tators and all of the ball boys had 
disappeared. By 8 o'clock, the rain hat 
stopped. The tarpaulins were remove 
from the courts, the players marched 
out to the court, and the staff put of 
their sneakers. Said Teddy about hin 
self and Col. Macauley, “I thought w4 
were rawther good.” 

Teddy’s career as a “Call-boy” endel 
suddenly with the advent of the lact 
panties and the resultant publicity. 
was dismissed from his post, and t 
tradition of the players being escorted 


December, 1954 



























on to the Center Court was_ broken. 
Today the competitors who are to play 
the next match will watch the television 
screen in the locker room so that they 
can be ready to march out as soon 
as the match before is completed. 


NG 


siemens 


Teddy’s knowledge of center court 
procedure is limitless. The tremendous 
stadium has reserved seats for 10,000 
people in the upper tiers with 2,000 
uncovered seats and room for approxi- 
mately 5,000 standees below. These 
7,000 seats are unreserved. The outer 
gates are synchronized to open exactly 
at 12 o'clock, at which time a mob of 
potential spectators rush in from each 
of the doors. They can buy seats at a 
box inside, but each person is per- 
mitted to buy only one. These spec- 
tators will line up as early as 5 o'clock 
on the evening before to obtain entrance 
into the All-England Club at 12 o’clock 
the next day. They take their seats or 
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scupy their standing room from 12 
until 2 when the matches begin. If they 
lave their seat at any time before or 
during play, someone else will take 
their space. This means that standees 
remain motionless from noon until the 
end of play which is frequently nine 
in the evening. 

The reserved section of 10,000 seats 
44 8 divided into various parts. The Royal 
Box occupies a large portion behind 
‘}one baseline. Next to it is the com- 
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Bermuda’s Heather Brewer was consid- 
ered by many the most beautiful of Wim- 
bledon competitors. Sport & General. 


petitors’ section, where the players are 
admitted at no charge. Each player 
also receives a complimentary ticket for 
a friend each day for the two weeks 
of the tournament. During a_ good 
match and toward the end of the fort- 
night, this large section is completely 
occupied at all times, and players who 
do not arrive early on the last two days 
find they cannot watch the play. 

There is also a press section directly 
behind the competitors’ stand. Here 
seats are assigned, one to each news 
bureau or prominent newspaper. In 
another area are the seats for those 
who put up the money for the club. 
These people receive no dividends on 
their investment but they get one seat 
a year which they may sell on the open 
market. A ticket such as this will sell 
for 50 pounds (approximately $140) 
for the two weeks or 5 pounds ($14) 
per day. Club members have another 
section. They are permitted to purchase 
two seats each at reduced cost. 

There is another box for members 
of the committee and a very large sec- 
tion which is allocated on payment to 





all the county tennis associations in 
England. The residue of reserved seats 
is offered to the public on ballot. These 
seats come in two halves—A_ books 
and B books for alternate days. The 
B’s seats get to see the men’s finals on 
Friday while the A’s can witness the 
women’s and doubles finals on Saturday. 
Kach year an enormous amount of 
money, sometimes in excess of $200,000, 


ticket 


is refunded to 
seekers. 


disappointed 


The new club house was opened in 
1922; Teddy came along in 1927. The 
secretary of the club was then Dudley 
Larcombe, whose maxim was “nothing 
but the best for Wimbledon”. His policy 
was to do everything possible for the 
players, from which was developed the 
very pleasant custom of sending a 
chauffeur and car for each and every 


Nes chelaw 


Italy’s Sylvana Lazzarino, with her lovely 
big eyes, is an unusually attractive Euro- 
pean competitor. Sketches by Mac. 


competitor for the full duration of the 
tournament. The Committee also pro- 
vides lunches, teas, boat rides on the 
Thames, dances and the famous Wim- 
bledon Ball. The public also comes in 
for all possible consideration. For this 
reason, play never ceases on the center 
court so that those in unreserved seats 
or in the standing room section will 
never be without a match. Teddy 
attributes the vast success of Wimbledon 
to Larcombe and his successor, Colonel 
Macauley. 
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Lewis Hoad skipped the opening tourna- 

ment of the Australian season but will 

compete in all other major events Down 
Under. Sketch, Jim Russell. 


METROPOLITAN CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Strathfield, Sydney, October 23 
Men’s Singles 
George Worthington d. Mal An 
— 6-1, 6-2; W. Woodcock d. G. Regan, 6-3, 
»-1; Don Candy d. Geoft Brown, 9-7, 6-4; Lew 
Tioad d. W. Gilmore, 6-2, 6-3. 
Semi-finals. Worthington d. 
Candy d. Hoad, 5-7, 6-2, 6-3. 
Finals. Worthington d. ( ‘andy, 6- 
Men’s Doubles 
Quarter-finals. Jack Bromwich-Ken Rosewall d. H. 
Lozan-B. “e-~ 6-1, 6-3, Worthington-Candy d 
J. Bailey-2 Green, 6-1, 6-0; J. 0’ Brien- Mz AX 
Anderson : F. Skillicorn-B. Gulley, 6-3, 9-11, 6-: 


Quarter-finals. 


Woodcock, 7-5, 6-4; 


2, 10-8 


Adrian Quist-G. Brown d. R. Sherriff- E. fo nial 
6-3, 6-3. 

Semi-finals. Bromwich-Rosewall d. Worthington 
Candy, 6-3, 6-2; Quist-Brown d. O’Brien-Anderson, 
6-0, 6-4. 

Finals. Bromwich-Rosewali d. Quist-Brown, 6-3, 
6-4. 


Women’s Singles 


Quarter-finals. Kay Hawton d. M. Hellyer, 13-11 


6-1; Mary Carter d. B. Warby, 6-1, 6-3; Beryl 
Penrose d. P. Parmenter, 6-4, 6-4: Thelma Long 
d. G. Bryant, 6-3, 6-0. 

Semi-finals. Carter d. Hawton, 6-4, 8-6; Long d 


Penrose, 1-6, 6-2, 6-3. 


Finals. Carter d. Long, 2-6, 6-3, 6-3. 
Women’s Doubles 
Quarter-finals. Fogarty-Bryant d. Middleton-Ed 
mondson, “6-3, 6-4; Warby-Carter d. Frankland 


Thorley, 7-5, 6-3; Holstein-Parmenter d. Hellyer 


Jones, 7-5, 12-10; Penrose-Hawton d. Thompson 
Clark, def. 

Semi-finals. Warby-Carter d. Fogarty-Bryant, 
7-5, 6-2; Penrose-Hawton d. Holstein-Parmenter, 
6-0, 6-1. 

Finals. Penrose-Hawton d. Warby-Carter, 6-1, 
8-6. 

Mixed Doubles 
Semi-finals. Bromwich-Penrose d. Candy-Hawton, 


2-6, 6-2, 6-3. 
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Finals. Mal Anderson-Thelma Long d. Bromwich 
Penrose, 4-6, 10-8, 6 
Junior Boys’ Singles 
Quarter. finals. VP. Frankland d. M. Stuart, 6-4, 
W. Woodeock d. P. Jacques. 0-4, 6-3; B 


= 


Gibson 


Gulley d. G Lovett 7-5, 7-5; N 
Newman, &-6, 6-2 
Semi-finals. Woodcock d. Frankland, 6-8, 6-3, 
>: Gibson d. Gulley t-6. 6-3, 6-1 
Finals. Gibson Woodeoek, 6-1, 3-6, 6-2 
Junior Girls’ Singles 
Margaret Hellyer d. Beth 


Finals Jones, 6-1, 2-6, 


PAN AMERICAN CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Mexico City, Oct. 14 

Men's Singles 

Round. Vic Seixas d 


Second Eduardo Guzman, 


6-2, 6-0; Abe Segal d. Francisco Guerrero A., 
+11, 6-4; Mario Llamas d. John Fleitz, 7-5, 6-4; 
Lennart Bergelin d. Luis Riefkhol, 6-2, 6-1; Art 
Larsen d. Esteban Reyes, Jr.. 6-2, 6-4; Rafael 
Ortega d. Owen Williams, 6-4, 6-8, 6-0; Eddie 
Moylan d. Rodolfo May, 7-5, 0-0; Roger Becker d 
Anselmo Puente, 6-2, 6-2; Tony Trabert d. Antonio 
Sanchez, 6-1, 6-1; Hugh Stewart d. Federico Cer 
vantes, Jr.. def.; Luis Ayala d. Mike Green, 6-2, 
6-3; John Barrett d. Joaquin Reyes, 6-4, 2-6, 8-6; 


Sven Davidson d. Andres Donnadieu, 6-1, 6-3; 
Gustavo Palafox d. Alfredo Ramos, 6-1, 6-1; Tut 
Bartzen d. Alfredo Millet, 6-2, 6-2; Lorne Main d 
Angel Roldan, 6-1, 6-1 


Third Round. Seixas d. Segal, 6-2, 6-0; Llamas 
d. Bergelin, 6-3, 6-4; Larsen d. Ortega, 7-5, 7-5; 
Moylan d. Becker, 8-6, 6-1; Trabert d. Stewart, 
6-4, 6-1; Barrett d. Ayala, def.; Davidson d. 
Palafox, 6-3, 11-9; Bartzen d. Main, 6-1, 6-1. 

Quarter-finals. Llamas d. Seixas, 6-2, 8-6, 6-4; 
Larsen d. Moylan, 6-3, 6-3, 3-6, 6-1; Trabert d 
Barrett. def.; Davidson d. Bartzen, 6-0, 6-1, 6-3. 

Semi-finals. Llamas d. Larsen, 1-6, 10-8, 9-7, 6-3; 
Trabert d. Davidson, 9-7, 3-6, 6-3, 6-4. 

Finals. Trabert d. Llamas, 2-6, 6-2, 6-2, 6-2. 

Men's Doubles 


Second Round. Seixas-Trabert d. Belmar-Ramos, 


6-2, 6-1; Becker-Barrett d. Antonio Palafox-E. 
Reyes, Jr.. 15-13, 7-9, 6-1; Stewart-Segal d. 
Donnadieu-Millet, 6-3, 6 4; Riefkhol J. Reyes d. 


Fleitz-Main, 8-6, 3-6, 6-4; Davidson-Bergelin d. 
Cervantes-Guerrero, 6-3, 4-6, 6-3; Larsen-O. Wil- 
liams d. Ortega-Mike Green, 6-4, 9-7; Moylan 
Bartzen d. Puente-Roldan, 6-3, 6-3; Llamas-Palafox 
d. Ayala-Knemeyer, def. 

Quarter-finals. Seixas-Trabert d. Becker-Barrett, 
6-2, 10-8, 6-3; Stewart-Segal d. Riefkhol-J. Reyes, 
9-7, 10-8, 5-0, def Davidson-Bergelin d. Larsen- 
Williams, 10-8, 6-4, 2-6, 9-7; Moylan-Bartzen d. 
Llamas-Palafox, 6-3, 7-5, 6-2 

Semi-finals. Seixas-Trabert d. Stewart Segal, def. ; 
Davidson-Bergelin d. Moylan-Bartzen, 6-2, 3-6, 6-0, 
8-6 

Finals. 
6-4, 6-1 


Seixas-Trabert d. Davidson-Bergelin, 6-3, 
Women’s Singles 
Beverly Fleitz d. Esther Reyes, 
Davidson d. Elvira L. de Am- 
Hard d. Consuelo R. de 
Ramirez d. Guillermina 
2, 6-3; Barbara Breit d. Olga Palafox, 6-0, 
6-2; Rosa Maria Reyes d. Esperanza de Chavez, 
def.; Dodo Cheney d. Maria de Roldan, 6-1, 6-3; 
Anne Shilcock d. Martha Hernandez, 10-8, 5-7, 
8-6. 
Quarter-finals. 
d. Y. Ramirez, 8-6, 
5-7, 6-3; Cheney d. 
Semi-finals. Fleitz d. 
Cheney, 6-4, 6- 
Fleitz d. 


Second Round. 
6-1, 6-0; Barbara 
pudia, 6-1, 6-0; Darlene 
Agudo, def. "Yolanda 
Cantu, 6-2 


Fleitz d. Davidson, 8-6, 6-2; Hard 
6-4; Breit d. Rosa Reyes, 6-3, 
Shilcock, 7-5, 7-5. 


Hard, 6-3, 6-2; Breit d. 


Finals. Breit, 7-5, 8-6. 
Women’s Doubles 
Semi-finals. Hard-Cheney d. Y. Ramirez-E. Reyes, 
6-0, 6-3; Roldan-Hernandez d. Breit-Shilcock, 6-4, 
11-9, 
Finals. Hard-Cheney d. Roldan-Hernendez, 2-6, 
7-5, 6-1, 


Mixed Doubles 

First Round. Fleitz-Fleitz d. Roldan-Becker, 6 
6-4; Y. Ramirez-Llamas d. Herrera-Larsen, 6- 
6-4; M. Hernandez-Guerrero d. Cheney-Bergelin, 
6-4, 7-5; M. Reyes- Reyes d. Breit-Green, 6-3, 
6-8. 6-4. 

Quarter- finals. Fleitz-Fleitz d. Hard-Ayala, def. ; 
Ramirez-Llamas d. B. Davidson-S. Davidson, def. ; 
Palafox-Palafox d. Hernandez-Guerrero, 6-4, 6-4; 
Shilcock-Main d. Reyes-Reyes, 6-3, 1-6, 6-1. 

Semi-finals. Ramirez-Llamas d. Fleitz-Fleitz, def. ; 
Shilcock-Main d. Palafox-Palafox, 6-3, 1-6. 6-1. 

Finals. Ramirez-Llamas d. 
6-4 


INTERNATIONAL TOURNAMENT 
Igeria, Oct. 19 
Budge Patty d. 


Men's en Paul Remy, 3 
6-4, 6-4, 
Men’s "Beatles. Patty 


Conquy, 6-3, 6-2, 6-1. 


-Jalabert d. 


Shilcock-Main, 6-3, 


3-6, 


Dubuisson- 


HELIOPOLIS T. C. OPEN 
Heliopolis, Oct. 19 


Men's Singles 


Quarter-finals. Morsi Soliman d, Adel Alloubg 
5-7, 6-3, 6-1; tadr-el-Din d. Moh. A. Soliman 
6 2, 6-4: Kamel Moubarek d. Hassan Nabil, 644, 
6-1; S. Fenman d. Hl. Saleh, 6-3, 6-0 


Semi-finals, Badr-el-Din d. M. Soliman, 6-1, 6-1 
Moubarek d. Fenman, 6-2, 9-7. 
Finals, Badr-el-Din d. Moubarek, 6-2, 6 
Men's Doubles 
Moubarek-Badr-el-Din sd 
Fenman-Allouba d 


Sallam 
Schindler 


Semi-finals. 
Friedman, 6-4, 6-3; 
Nabil, 6-3, 6-2 

Finals. Moubarek-Badr-el-Din d. Fenman 
Allouba, 6-1, 6-1 

Women's Singles 


Semi-finals. Mrs. EK. Saul d. N. Vassihiadis, 24 
6 2. 6-1; Mrs. Sideratos d. B. Vassiliadis, 6-3, 62 
Finals. Saul d. Sideratos, 6-3, 6-3 


Mixed Doubles 
Semi-finals. Moubarek-Betsy Abbas d. 
Sideratos. 6-1, 6-1; Bi - el-Din- Esthet 
Soliman- Buccianti, 6-1, 6 


Fenman 
Saul d 


Finals. Moubarek pty d. Badr-el Din-Saul, 6-4 
6-2. 
Junior Boys’ Singles — 
Finals. Hassan Nabil d. A. Masraf, 6-1, 61 


CHAMPIONSHIPS OF JAPAN 
Tokyo, Nov. 1 
Finals. Atsushi Miyagi d. Kosei 


6-3, 3-6, 0-3. 


Kamo, 4-6, 62 





SOUTH AMERICA 





THE MITRE CUP 
Chile Defeats Brazil, 4-1 

Sao Paulo, Oct. 18 
Andres R. Hammersley (Chile) d. Armando 
Vieira, 8-6, 6-4. 6-2; L uis Ayala (Chile) d. Manuel 
Fernandes, 7-5, 6-2, 6-2 Ayala-Hammersley d 
Vieira-Fernandes, 6-3. 6-0, 2-6. 6-4; Hammersley 
d. Ronald Moreira, 6-3, 6-3, 4-6, 6-4; Pedro P. 
Guimaraes (Brazil) d. Hernan Maturana, 6-1, 6-3, 


6-2. 


NAMENT 
Rio de Janeiro, Nov. 7 
Men's Singles. Fausto Gardini (It.) d. 
Merlo (It.), 2-6, 6-4, 6-4, 6-4. 
Men’s Doubles. Armando Vieira ( Braz.)-Jaroslav 
Drobny (Egypt) d. Art Larsen-Hugh Stewart 
(U.S.), 9-7, 6-4, 6-3. 


BRAZILIAN INTERNATIONAL 
TO 


Guiseppe 


J ha 


Fausto Gardini (left) eliminated Jarosle 
Drobny in the semi-finals at Brazil whi 
his teammate, Guiseppe Merlo (right 
downed the United States’ Art Larsen 

Photo, A.F: 
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INTERNATIONAL MATCHES 





All 
S res DENMARK DEFEATS SWEDEN, 4-1 
abil 61 Copenhagen, Oct. 25 
; . Ulrich (Den) d Schmidt, 6-2, 6-2, 4-6, 4-6, 6-3; 
6-1, 6-4 Ulrich d. Johansson, 5-7, 6-2, 6-2, 6-4; Nielsen 
; "Hh (Den) dl Schmidt, 4-6. 6-3, 6-3, 6-4; Nielsen d 
4 Johansson, 0-6, 8-6, 2-6, 62, 64; Johansson 
Schmidt (Swed.) d Nielsen-U lrich, 6-4, 10-8, 9-7 
Sallam 


schindler 
FRANCE DEFEATS BELGIUM, 12-4 
Rabat, Oct. 4 


fe nman 


Saturday. Jean Claude Molinari (Fr.) d. Philippe 

\ F Washer, 0-6, 6-3, 10-8; Paul Remy (Fr.) d. Jackie 

Mts OF prichant, 6-1, 4-6, 6-2; Ginette Bueaille (Fr.) d 

0-5 yas Myriam van Cutsem, 6-4, 6-4; Gil de Kermadec 

Lasry (Fr.) d. Pierre Geelhand-Gino Mezzi, 6-2, 

, 2.6, 8-6; Christiane Mercelis-Brichant (Belg.) d 
Fenman- f Jacqueline Kermina-Remy, 6-1, 6-3 

Saul d—° Sunday. Remy (Fr.) d. Washer, 6-1, 4-6, 7-5; 

Brichant (Belg.) d. Molinari, 6-3, 6-3; De Ker 

Saul, 64.7 madec (Fr.) d. Mezzi, 6-4, 6-4; Francis Nys (Fr.) 


d. Raymond Evalenko, 6-4, 4-6, 13-11; Kermina 


(Fr.) d. Van Cutsem, 6-4, 6-4; Bucaille (Fr.) d. 
6-1 Mercelis, 2-6, 6-2, 7-5; Suzanne Schmidt-Kermina 

(Fr.) d. Van Cutsem-Mercelis, 7-5, 6-3; Robert 
Abdesselam-Molinari (Fr.) tied = with Brichant 

Mezzi, 6-4, 3-6, 4-1, stopped. 
t-6, 6-2 

ITALY DEFEATS FRANCE, 13-0 

os Palermo, Oct. 25 

Friday. Antonio Maggi d. Henri Pellizza, 8-6, 

4, 1-6, 6-2; Fausto Gardini d. Robert Haillet, 6-2, 

6-1, 3-6, 6-4; Orlando Sirola d. Gerard Pilet. 6-4, 
wn | 4-6, 6-2, 6-4; Gianni Cucelli-Zori d. Paul Remy 


Robert Abdesselam, 1-6, 12-10, 6-3; Giorgio 
Fachini- Nicola Pietrangeli d. Haillet-Pellizza, 6-2, 
6-0. 


Armand Saturday. Giuseppe Merlo d. Remy, 3-6, 6-1, 6-3, 
. Manuel] 6-1; Pietrangeli d. Pilet, 6-2, 5-7, 6-2, 8-6; Sirola 
orsley did. Abdesselam, 6-3, 1-6, 6-3, 6-8. 6-4; Cucelli- 
mmersley{ Renato Gori d. Haillet- Pellizza, 9-7, 10-8. 

Pedro P| Sunday. Gardini d. Remy, 6-4, 7-5, 7-5; Pie- 


6-1, 63, trangeli d. Molinari, 6-1, 6-2. 6-2; Merlo d. Haiillet, 
7-5, 6-4, 6-4; Pietrangeli-Fachini d. Remy-Pilet, 
6-2, 6-4. 

L 


INTERNATIONAL CLUB MATCHES 
England D. France, 11-2 


Guiseppe 





Singles. Gerard Pilet (Fr.) d. Colin Hannam, 

-Jaroslav§ 6-3, 6-4; John Horn (Eng.) d. Xavier Perreau- 
Stewart} Saussine, 7-9, 6-3, 6-1; Geoff Paish (Eng.) d. 
Henri Cochet, 6-8, 6-1, 12-10; Gerald Oakley 

(Eng.) d. Bernard Destremau, 6-4, 4-6, 7-5; Bobby 

Wilson (Eng.) d. Jean Borotra, 8-6, 6- “3, 6-3; 

Paish d. Destremau, 4-6, 6-3, 8-6; Horn d. Pilet, 





















6-3, 6-3; Hannam d. Perreau-Saussine, 7-5, 6-2; 
Philippe "Chatrier (Fr.) d. I. Tloc zynski, 8-6, 6-4. 
Doubles. Horn-Paish d. Chatrier-Pilet, 6-4, 3-6, 


6-1; Oakley-Wilson d. Borotra-Destremau, 6-4, 7-5; 
QOakley-Horn d. Destremau-Pilet, 6-2, 6-3; Paish- 


Wilson d. 


Cochet-Chatrier, 6-3, 9-7. 


ITALY DEFEATS FRANCE, 6-3 
Cannes, Oct. 18 
Women’s Singles. Sylvana Lazzarino (It.) d. 


Maud Galtier, 3-6, 6-4, 6-1; Ginette Bucaille (Fr.) 
@ Nicla Migliori, 7-5, 6-4; Lazzarino (It.) d. 
Bucaille, 6-4, 0-6, 6-4; Migliori (It.) d. Galtier, 
8-6, 6-1. 

Women’s Doubles. Bellani-Pericoli (It.) 4d. 


Seghers-Schmidt, 6-2, 6-3; Galtier-Billaz (Fr.) d. 


Lazzarino-Migliori, 6-2, 8-6. 





; ‘FRANCE 





COUPE CANET 
Coubertin, Nov. 8 
Men’s Singles 
Ladislav Skonecki (self-exiled Pole) 
@ de la Prade, 6-1, 6-4; Henri Pellizza (Fr.) d. 
i (U.S.), 6-4, 15-13; Orlando Sirola 
Marcel Schaff (Fr.), 8-6, 1-6, 6-3; Tony 
. Dubuc (Fr.), 6-4, 6-3; Bernard 
Destremau (Fr.) d. Deniau (Fr.), 5-7, 6-0, 7-5; 
nni Cucelli (It.) d. Jacques Malosse (Fr. ), 6-2 
75; Budge Patty (U.S.) d. Rinderknech, 6-2, 6-2 
n Noel Grinda (F r.) d. Xavier Perreau- ahem 
(Fr.), 4-6, 9-7, 6-3. 
Quarter- finals. Skonecki d. 
ola d. Vincent, 10-8, 7-5; De stremau d. 
$4, 4-6, 6-4; Patty d. Grinda, 6-4, 6-2 
Semi-finals. Patty d. Destremau, 62, 6-2, 6-3; 
Sirola d. Skonecki, 7-5, 2-6, 6-4, 1-6, 6-3. 
Finals. Patty d. Sirola, 6-4, 9-7, 6-4. 
Men’s Doubles 
Skonecki-Pellizza d. Borotra-Patty, 6-3, 
12-10. 
Women’s Singles 

Semi-finals. Mme. Varin d. Mme. Patorni, 6-2, 
Larsen 1-6, 6-4; Mme. Seghers d. Mlle. Lemal, 6-1, 6-1. 
Finals. Seghers d. Varin, 6-1, 6-2. 


Round of 16. 






Pellizza, 6-2, 6-4; 
Cucelli, 






Finals. 
810 3-6, 6-3, 


World Tennis 





Women's Doubles 


Finals, Seghers-Halff d. Bourbonnais-Varin, 6-2 
6-0 
Mixed Doubles 
Finals. Seghers-Sirola d. Patorni-Borotra, 2-6 
6-1, 9-7 


CINQUANTENAIRE 
ice, Nov. 
Haillet d Sra -6, 6-1, 6-3 


A a L’OGC 


Finals. Robert 
PAU TOURNAMENT 
France, Oct. 
Men's Singles 
Vincent d. Ladislav 
Judge Patty d 


Semi-finals. Tony Skoneck 


6-0, 6-4, 1-6, 6-2; 


6-2, 6-4, 6-2 
Finals. Patty d. Vincent, 6-2, 3-6, 6-3, 6-1 
Men’s Doubles 
Finals. Cochet-Patty d. Vincent-Skonecki, 6-4, 
6-3. 
Women’s Singles 
Finals. Mme. de la Giroday d. Mlle. Courtois, 
6-1, 6-4. 





Tony Vincent, finalist at Pau, expects to 
remain in France for an extended stay. 
Photo, Gil de Kermadec. 


FRENCH CHAMPIONSHIPS 
AT CASABLANCA 
Casablanca, Oct. 11 

Men’s Singles 

Round of 16. Robert Haillet d. Philippe Chatrier, 
6-3, 6-1, 6-1; Gerard Pilet d. Lasry, 6-3, 6-2, 6-3; 
Robert Abdesselam d. Christian Scania. 6-3, 6-3, 
6-0; Chabance d. Jean Ducos de la Haille, 6-4. 
6-2, 4-6, 6-0; Jean Claude Molinari d. Michel 
Lemasson, 6-2, 6-3, 6-1; Francis Nys d. Mey, 6-3, 
4-6. 6-4, 6-3; Gil de Kermadec d. Paul Jalabert, 
6-3, 6-1, 5-7, 6-8, 6-3; Paul Remy d. Alain Lemyze, 
6-0, 6-1, 6-2. 

Quarter-finals. Haillet d. de Kermadec, def.; 
Remy d. Nys, 6-0, 6-1, 6-2; Molinari d. Chabance, 
6-1, 8-10, 6-1, 6-1; Abdesselam d. Pilet, 5-7, 6-3, 
5-7, 6-3, 6-2. 

Semi-finals. 
11-9; Haillet d. 

Finals. Remy d. 


Remy d. Molinari, 6-3, 4-6, 7-5, 
Abdesselam, 2-6, 7-5, 7-5, 10-8. 
Haillet, 6-3, 3-6. 6-4, 6-2. 

Men’s Doubles 
Finals. Remy-Ducos de la Haille d. 

Jalabert, 6-4. 7-5, 6-4 

Women’s Singles 
Quarter- finals. Ginette Bucaille d. Angela Salvet, 

7-5, 6-3; Maud Galtier d. Seghers, 6-4, 3-6, 6-1; 

Suzanne Schmitt d. Billaz, 6-1, 6-1. 

Semi-finals. Galtier d. Bucaille, 6-3, 6-3; Michele 

Bourbonnais d. Schmitt, 6-2, 4-6, 6-4. 

Finals. Galtier d. Bourbonnais, 6-3, 6-2. 

Women’s Doubles 


Haillet 


Finals. Seghers-Billaz d. Boubonnais-Salvet, 6-3, 
5-7, 6-0. 
Mixed Doubles 
Finals. Galtier-Ducos de la Haille d. Schmitt 


Jalabert, def. 


Henri Cochet, 











DENMARK 





SHELL PRIZES HANDICAP 
Nov. 1 


Men's Singles 
Kurt Nielsen (-50 6) 


Copenhagen 


Quarter-finals 


x 


L.yck (scratch), 6-3, 6-4: Arne Hoffland ¢ 6) ad 
Helge Hassel (serateh) 6-4 6-2; Erik Byerre 
(-154/6) d. Soren Hojbery (-40 2/6), 6-4, 6-1 
Niels Knudsen (-30) d. Allan Sander (serateh) 
6-2, 6-1 

Semi-finals. Nielsen d. Hoffland, 6 6-4; Byerve 
d. Knudsen, 7 6-4 

Finals. Niclsen d. Bejerre, 6-3, 6-0 


Men's Doubles (no handicap) 
Semi-finals. Nielsen-Knudsen d. Poulsen-Marwitz 
6-3, 6-4; Hojberg-Jorgen Ulrich d. Jorgen Hegn 
Bent Kozeluh, 3-6, 6-1, 6-3 
Finals. Niclsen  Knuds en d 
2-6, 6-8, 9-7, 6 


Hojberg-Ulrich, 8-6 


Seeaat s Singles (no handicap) 


Semi-finals. Vera Johansen d. Kirsten Glens, 6-1 
6-1; Milly Vagn Nielsen d. Merete Bagge, 6 6-4 
Finals. Nielsen d. Johansen, 3-6. 9-7, 10-8 
Mixed Doubles (no handicap) 
Finals. Kurt Nielsen-Una Johansen d. Hojberg 
Milly Vagn Nielsen, 7-5, 6-4 


DENMARK DEFEATS NORWAY, 5-0 
Oslo, Nov. 8 


Kurt Nielsen d. Soehol, 3-6, 6-0, 6-3, 7-5; Ulrich 
d. Jagge, 6-0, 6-3, 6-4; Nielsen-U lrich fs Soehol 
Jagge, 6-4, 14-16, 6-3, 6-0; Nielsen d. Jagge, 6-1 
6-4, 6-4; Ulrich d. Soehol, 6-0, 2-6, 6-4, 6-0 

KING’S CUP HANDICAP 
Stockholm, Nov. 7 
Men’s Singles 
Quarter-finals. Ulf Schmidt (-15 5/6) d. Torsten 


Johansson (-30 3/6), 7-5, 6-4; 
(-15) d. Tingstram (scratch), 2-6, 9-7, 7-5; Soren 
Hojberg (-15 2/6) d. Bengt Axelsson (-15 5/6), 
2-6, 6-2, 6-3; Peter Schonstrom (plus 2/6) d 
Ohlsson (plus’ 5/6), 7-5, 6-3 

Semi-finals. Schmidt d. Lundquist, 2-6, 6-3, 6-4; 
Hojberg d. Schonstrom, 3-6, 6-0, 7-5 

Finals. Schmidt d. Hojberg, 6-3, 12-10. 

Women’s Singles 

Semi-finals. Ann Shilcock (-15 2/6) d. L 
(plus 4/6), 6-2, 7-5; Bibi Sandin (-30) d. (¢ 
Reutincroma (scratch), 6-2, 6-1. 

Finals. Shilcock d. Sandin, 6-3, 6-4. 


Jan Erik Lundquist 


Enjdahl 


Torben Ulrich, 

giver permission to play for Denmark in 

international team matches. Photo, Euro- 
pean. 


now in the Navy, was 








ENGLAND 





NATIONAL COVERED COURT 
CHAMPIONSHIPS 





L aiislay “Skonecki d 


Drobny-Wilson d. 


; Georgie W Vode: ate, 


Geet Anais. Mortimer d. Cu urry, 


Finals. Me ortimer d. 


Bulleid-Mortimer. d. 


-4, 6-3. 

Finals. Bulleid-Mortimer d. 
Semi-finals. Davies-Spiers 
Sherwood-Hird d. Oakley-Bloomer, 


4-6, 6-3. 
Finals. Davies-Spiers d. Sherwood-Hird, 6-2 


PALACE — TOURNAMENT 


Quarter-finals. Gerald Oakley d. 


Davies d. E. R. Bulmer, 6-4, 6-2; Billy | 
G. E. Mudge, 6-4, 6-3. 


Davi ‘ies é. Knight, 


Semi-finals. Oakien Colin Hannam d 3 
ye 6-3, 6-4; Knight-Davies d. Spychala-Coombe, 
2. 


d. Oakley-Hannam, 


6-1, 6-0; Angela Buxton d. R. F. Woodgate, 
i Georgie Woodgate, 
; Lorna Cawthorn d. 


Bloomer d. Cawthorn, 
Finals. Mortimer d. Bloomer, “6-2 
Women’s Doubles — 

—— ao re Bloomer 


“4. Fletcher- Woodgate, 


Quarter-finals. Bulmer-Buxton 
Knight-MacFarlane 
Filby-Halford, 6-3, 6-3; Oakley-Bloomer d. 
ford-Walsh, 6-4, 6-4. 

cage “7 aoe d. Bulmer-Bux 
Davies-Cawthorn d. Oakley- 


nis 3. 
Finals. Knight- MacFarlane d. 





U.C, DEFEATS CAL ~_ 6-3 


Berkeley, Calif., Oct. 


Singles. Clif Mayne d Jerry De w 7 10-8, 6-2; 
Jerry Moss d. Bill Demas, 1-6, 6-3, 6-2; Stan Hack 
ad. Seth Petersen, 6-1, 6-4; Jim Demas d. Don 
Pimley, 6-2, 6-3; Emory Summers d. Ed Amark, 
6-1, O-4; Larry Dee d arry Axtell, 6-2, 6-4 

Doubles. Moss-Petersen d. Mayne-B. De mas, 
9-7, 3-0, O4; Amark-Dee d. Pimley-Summers, 5-7 


2, oO; J. Demas-DeWitts d 


o-4, O4 


Hack-Axtell, 4-6, 





CALIFORNIA 





Lovely Joanne Metcalf (above) was up- 
set in the San Diego Junior Girls’ finals by 
young Karen Hantze. 


NINTH ANNUAL METROPOLITAN 
San Diego, Calif., Oct. 24 
Men’s Singles 

Quarter-finals. Clyde Hippenstiel d. Frank Mc- 
Cabe, 6-3, 6-1; Carl Eltzholtz d. Reynolds McCabe, 
6-2, 6-3; George Druliner d. Bob Galloway, 6-3, 
6-4; Franklin Johnson d. Elston Wyatt, 6-3, 2-6, 
6-4. 

Semi-finals. Hippenstiel d. 
Johnson d. Druliner, 8-6, 8-6. 

Finals. Hippenstiel d. Johnson, 
Men’s Doubles 
Hippenstiel-Druliner d. Kinne- 
McCabe-McCabe d. Galloway- 
d. Eltzholtz 


Eltzholtz, 6-0, 6-2; 
6-4, 6-0. 
Quarter-finals. 


Jack, 6-2, 4-6, 6-4; 
Barth, 6-3, 3-6, bie Press-Wykes 


Brownstein, 6-1, 6-0; Johnson-Wyatt d. Holmes- 
Glenney, 6-0, 11- 9. 
Semi-finals. Hippenstiel-Druliner d. McCabe-Mc- 


Cabe, 6-2, 7-5; Press-Wykes d. Johnson, Wyatt, 
6-4, 9-7 

Finals. Hippenstiel-Druliner d. Press-Wykes, 
6-3 

Women’s Singles 

Quarter-finals. Mary Ann Eilenberger d. Wanda 
Woods, def.; Pauline Stamatopoulos d. Jean Reese, 
6-0, 6-0; Betty Struthers d. Alice Wanee, 6-4, 6-3; 
Joanne Metcalf d. Fay Stanley, def. 

Semi-finals. Eilenberger d. Stamatopoulos, 6-0, 
6-0; Struthers d. Metcalf, 9-7, 6-3. 

Finals. Eilenberger d. Struthers, 6-1, 5-7, 6-1. 

Women’s Doubles 

Semi-finals. Eilenberger-Metcalf d. Hantze-O’Con- 
nell, 2-6, 6-4, 6-4; Bunker-Stamatopoulos d. 
Struthers-Barth, 6-3, 6-3 

Finals. — Metcalf d. Bunker-Stamato- 
poulos, 6-3, 

“hess Boys’ Singles 

Quarter-finals. Carl Eltzholtz d. Steve Gordon, 

6-1, 6-0; Bill Jack d. Tom Meehan, 6-2, 6-1; Louis 
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Junior player Linda Kenaston was more 
interested in a hot dog than in her match. 





Lab d. John Martin, 6-0, 6-3; Norman Karns, Jr. 
d. Tom Mullen, 6-2, 


6-3 
Eltzholtz d. 


Semi-finals. Jack, 6-0, 6-2; Lab d. 
Karns, 6-0, 6-2 
Finals. Eltzholtz d. Lab, 6-1, 6-1. 


Junior Girls’ Singles 

Quarter-finals. Joanne — d. Jeanine Pierce, 
6-0, 6-0; Linda Snow d. Pat O’Connell, 6-4, 6-4; 
Jane Keeney d. Glenda Pollack, 6-0, 6-3; 
Hantze d. Marion Pappert, 6-2, 8-6. 

Semi-finals. Metcalf d. Snow, 7-5, 6-0; Hantze d 
Keeney, 6-4, 8-6. 

Finals. Hantze d. Metcalf, 8-6, 0-6, 7-5. 

Junior Veterans’ Singles 

Quarter-finals. Bill Holmes d. Ralph Tremblay, 
def.; Joe Apple d. Les Wanee, 6-1, 8-6; Garnet 
Glenney d. Carl Pederson, 6-2, 6-4; Bob Barth d@ 
Bob Abnot, 6-0, 6-3. . 

Semi-finals. Holmes d. Apple, 6-3, 6-2; Glenney§ - 
d. Barth, 6-4, 7-5. 

Finals. Holmes d. Glenney. 6-4, 4-6, 6-4. 

Junior Veterans’ Doubles 

Semi-finals. Barth-Galloway d. Wanee-Abnot, 6-2, 
8-6; Holmes-Glenney d. White-Wharton, 6-2, 6-4 

Finals. Barth-Galloway d Holmes-Glenney, 7-5) 
10-12, 6-3. 


RIVERSIDE TOURNAMENT 
Riverside, Calif., Oct. 3 
Men’s Singles 
Quarter-finals. Clyde Hippenstiel d. Palmer, 6-2, 
6-0; Abe Segal d. J. Cranston, 6-3, 6-1; Hugh 
Stewart d. Canter, 6-2, 6-2;. Bill Crosby d. Martin) 
6-1, 6-1. 
Semi-finals. Hippenstiel d. 
art d. Crosby, 6-4, 6-3. 
Finals. Hippenstiel d. Stewart, 4-6, 
Women’s Singles 


Karen 


Segal, 6-1, 6-4; Stew 


15-13, 6-3. 


Semi-finals. Mary Arnold Prentiss d. Gregory 
6-0, 6-1; ad Ann Eilenberger d. Anita Kanter 
6-2, 0- 


Finals. ae d. Eilenberger, 9-7, 6-3. 
P nior Boys’ Singles 

Finals. Carl Eltzholtz d. Larry Nelson, 6-1, 6-0. 
Junior Girls’ Singles 


Finals. Sandra Veenboer d. Carol Loop, 6-1, 44 


6-1. 
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Tennis Court Construction 





Write for Illustrated Booklet 








ESTABLISHED 1908 





Tennis Court Construction 


“DIXICO” 


Tennis Courts for the South 
All Types :-: All Kinds 


Write to: DIXICO 
(Atlanta Office) Box 11, 
College Park, Georgia 





PERMANENT TENNIS TAPES 


The new Branson Tennis Line, 


all-weather heavy 
duty fabric, now being offered at unusually low 
price, Tape heavily treated with white lead 
Punched and cut to exact lengths. 2000 alumi 
num nails furnished with each set. Write for 
price list 
Dick McKee, c/o Athletic Dept., Davidson Col 

lege, Davidson, N. ¢ 
Agent for Branson Company, 1809 Liberty 
Life Bldg., Charlotte 2, N. ¢ 




















Fast-drying GREEN-LAWN Tennis Courts 
Clay Courts Green Asphalt Courts 


Green Materials for surfacing and top-dress- 
ing. Fast-drying, Clay and Dirt Courts. GREEN- 
TOP for Asphalt and Concrete Courts. GREEN- 
LAWN Fast-drying Court Install: 


West Side Tennis Club, Forest Hills, N. Y. 
Berks Tennis Club, Pennsylvania 
West Side Tennis Club, Detroit, Mich. 


and other well known clubs and institutions. 
- —- TENNIS COURT CO. 


F LANE, Huntington 5, N. Y. 
Phone Hunt. 4-5070 
































Cash for your Used TENNIS BALLS! 
We will pay 60c per dozen for your used 
tennis balls if they are not more than 3 years 
old and covers are intact—not split, moth- 
eaten or grease stained. SEND ANY NUM- 
BER. You will receive our check within 5 
days plus your postage. 

AMERICAN NOVELTY COMPANY 


Box 625 Merrick, L. I., N. 
Send for Mailing Bag—Holds 12 “Sooty 


























Read the Magazine 
IL TENNIS ITALIANO 


The leading European tennis magazine. A 
monthly publication with complete photo- 
graphic coverage of world-wide tennis events 

ate: $8.00 per year 













S more Return this form with your check to 
math. WORLD TENNIS 
Box 3, Gracie Station 
arns, Jr. New York, N. Y. 
Please enter my subscription to !L TENNIS 

; Lab dl |TALIANO: 

Name 

Address 
e Pierce § cj t 
4 an City & State 
'; Karen 
Jantze d. B iti n L 
remblay 
; Garnet 
Barth @ 


‘ Europe’s Leading Tennis 
Magazine 
Published Monthly 


Glenney 


, 6-2, 
2, 6-4, One Year - $3.00 
ney, 7% Two Years - $5.25 
Make checks and Money Orders 
payable to WORLD TENNIS. 


mer, 6-2) 


Hug! WORLD TENNIS 


"Martin, Box 3, Gracie Station 
4: Stew New York, N. Y. 

: Please enter a subscription to BRITISH 
3, 6-3. f LAWN TENNIS AND SQUASH in my 
Gregor ame. 

Kanter O 1 year O 2 years 

NAME ... 

1, 6-0. ADDRESS 

6-1, 448 CITY. ZONE... STATE. 








’ 195Mforld Tennis 








““PETECO” 
Green Fast-Drying Tennis-Courts 
Also Red Color “En-tout-cas’’ Surfacing Ma 
terials For “Clay,” “Dirt” and F. D. Courts. 
Nets-Tapes- Posts 
Sold Direct to You with Instructions to Apply 


WRITE FOR PRICES AND FREE FOLDER 
C. R. PETERSON CONST. CO. 
5659 Newark Ave. Chicago 31, Illinois 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Top-flight man seeks change. Compre 
hensive background. Who’s Who listings. 
Challenging job more important than salary. 
Write: 

Public Relations, Box 3, Gracie Station 

New York N. Y. 














TENNIS COURT CONSTRUCTION 
— ULTRA MODER 


PERMA- GREEN 


Clay Courts and All Weather 
Non Maintenance Tennis Courts 
RESURFACING — CONDITIONING 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 
PERMA-GREEN TENNIS COURT CO. 
9 CRESCENT BEACH DR., HUNTINGTON 12, N. Y. 
PHONE HUNTINGTON 4-4006 J 


FAST 
DRYING 


TENNIS 
courts 


CUT THIS COUPON 
To Receive the New 
Plastic Official Unbreakable 
Deluxe Paddle Tennis Racket 
Normally $14.95 — Yours for $7.50 
Send Coupon to: 


Frank Peer Beal 
111 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 














TENNIS PHOTOS 


Action shots . . . Off-the-court snaps .. . 
Old-time photographs of the world’s best 
players . . . All requests will be filled as 
promptly as possible. 


All pictures available in 5” by 7” or 8” 
by 10”. Prices $1.25 and $2.50. Special 
photographs that you request, slightly 
higher. 


Write today to S. Cooper, Box 3, Gracie 
Station, New York, N. Y. 


CANADIAN SPORT MONTHLY 
“The Sports Magazine of Significance” 
Published by 
HILLES R. PICKENS, sR. 

The accepted authority among GOLFERS— 
TENNIS and BADMINTON PLAYERS— 
SKIERS—CURLERS . read by over 
150,000 in over 2,000 sport clubs monthly in 
addition to A.B.C. Circulation . . . Complete 
coverage of all major tournaments and sport- 

ing events. 


CANADIAN SPORT MONTHLY 
1638 Sherbrooke St. W. 
Montreal 25, Que., Canada 
1 year $3.00 [) 
3 years $7.00 [) 


2 years $5.00 (| 
5 years $10.00 [_ 


Name 
Street & No. 


City . State Prov. 














FRANK W. WINNE & SON, 
Yarns, Twines, Cordage 
Binder Twine, Hay Baler Twine 
Industrial Tapes 
T. O. (Cy) Worth 
M & M BUILDING 
Houston 2, Texas 


INC. 


ATTENTION! 
QUALIFIED TENNIS PROS 


PLTA functions for you and your work and 
the betterment of tennis Write for Year 
Book and membership information to Executive 
Secretary. 
Professional Lawn Tennis Association 
146 East 54th Street 
New York 22, N. Y. 

















USLTA OFFICIAL 
YEARBOOK 
1954 


YOUR AD! 
WORLD TENNIS now has five times the circulation 
of any magazine in tennis history, with a paid 
circulation of 15,000 and an estimated readership 
of 150,000. Write today for rates. 








World Tennis 
Box 3, Gracie Station 
New York, N. Y. 


Please send ....... copies of the | 
1954 USLTA YEARBOOK and : 
Guide at one dollar each. Enclosed 
or : 








SELL : 
TO TOP TENNIS & 


pros | BADMINTON LINES 


We have a very attractive proposition for 
salesmen now covering professionals. Many 
U.S.A. 


Write fully in confidence, 


highly desirable territories open. 
telling us region 
and lines you are now handling. 


“SALES” Box 3, Gracie Station, N.Y., N.Y. 




















WEST HOLLYWOOD CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Hollywood, Calif., Oct. 23 
Men's Singles 


Round of 16. Bill Parks d. Ed Kauder, 3-6 


11-9; Ed Yeomans d. Barney Judson, 4-6, 0-3, ¢ 
him MeDaniel s d. Sato, 8-10 6-1; Nate G 
stein d. Dukelow, 6-3, 3-0, 9 

Quarter-finals. Parks d. Erthena Jacquet 
o-4; MecDaniels d. Jack Simpson, 18-16, 5 
Robin Willner d Iscar Johnsor 2-6, 9 
Goldstein d. Yeomans, def 

Semi-finals. MecDaniels d. Parks, 3.6, ¢ 
Goldstein d. Willner, 8-6, 10-8 

Finals. McDaniels d. Goldstein 


Men's Doubles 


Finals. Willner-Dukelow d. MecDaniels-] 


>, O-4 








Women's Singles 


Quarter-finals. Barbara Green d. Betsy Lest 
6-0, 6-0; Jeri Shepard d Pat Yeomans, 6 
6-2; Connie Bowan d. Marilyn Joseph, o-3 
Joan Johnson d. Sue Muceia, 6-3, 6-3 

Semi-finals. Green d. Shepard, 8-6, 6-2; Bow 


d. Johnson, 6-4, 8-6 
Finals. Green d. Bowan, 6-3, 6-3 
Mixed Doubles 
Finals. Green-Jess Millman d. Marlene O'C 
Dukelow, 6-1, 7-5 





HOTEL DEL CORONADO SENIORS 
Coronado, Oct. 31 


Finals. John Sisson d. Ed Woodall, 6-2, 7 








TEXAS 





ST EDWARD'S OPEN 
Austin, Texas, Oct. 1 
Men's Singles 
Second Round. Roger Young d. Richard Keet 
h-4, 2-6, 6-0. 
Quarter- -finals. 
Rod Coffin d. 
Tommy +t—_r 6-1, 
Kamrath, 6-4, 3-6, 6-4. 
Semi- finals Stiles d. Coffin, 6-3, 6-4; Snyde 
Williams, def. ? 


Art Stiles d. Terry Todd, 6-0, ¢ 
Young, 6-1, 6-4; Rod Williams d 
11-9; Dave Snyder d 1 


Finals. Snyder d. Stiles, 0-4, 6-0 
Men's Doubles 
Semi-finals. Kamrath-Snyder d. O’Neil- Nance 
«1, 6-3; Stiles-Springer d. Coffin- Williams, 6-1. ¢ 


Finals. Snyder-Kamrath d. Stiles-Springer 
1 


4-6. 6-1, 8-6, 6-1 


CASWELL OPEN CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Austin, Texas, Oct. 10 
Men's Singles 
Third Round. Sammy Giammalva d. Scobey Rife 
6-4, 6-1; Roger Young d. Terry 


Art Stiles d. Thurston Barnett, 6-0, 6-0; Ka 


Kamrath d. Don Ww ukash, 6-3, 6-0; Dave Snyder 
Charlie Russo, 6-2, 4-6, 6-1; Richard Keeton 
Clint Nettleton, 4: Tommy Springer 
Lawrence Becker, 6 5. raf Rod Coffin d 
Smuck, 2-6, 6-2, 6-2 : 

Quarter-finals. Giammalva d. Young, 6-2, 7-5 
Stiles d. Kamrath, 6-2, 6-1; Snyder d. Keeton, ¢ 
6-1; Springer d. Coffin, 6-2. 6-2 : 

Semi-finals. Giammalva d. Stiles. 6-4. 6-4 


Springer d. Snyder, 6-2, 6-2. 
Finals. Springer d. Giammalva, 3-6, 11-9 
Men’s Doubles 
Semi-finals. Holms-Smuck d. Keeton- Becker 
Stiles-Springer d. Kamrath-Snyder, 7-5, 11-9 
Finals. Stiles-Springer d. Holms-Smuck, 7-5 


RIVER OAKS INTRACLUB 
Houston, Texas, Oct. 17 
Men's Singles. Jackie Blanton d. Art Foust, ¢ 
4-6, 7-5 


Men’s Doubles. grey Hall Childers d. Robert 
Bradley-Rennie Baker, 6-1, 6-4 f 
Women’ s  oeene Winnie Worth d. Ann Farmer, 


6-2, 2-6, 6-< 
. Women’s  mihien. Betty Foust-Farmer d. Vir 
ginia Elder-Peggy Neuhaus, 6-2, 6 


Todd, 6-1, 6-2; 





SENIORS 





FIRST ANNUAL FALL SENIOR DOUBLES 
New York, N. Y., Oct. 31 

Second Round. Eddie Jacobs-Alphonso Smith d 
Milton Douglas-Alfred De Liagre, def.; Spencer De 
Mille-Dick Dorso d. August Millang-Harlan Logar 
3-6, 7-5, 6-4; Irving Bricker-Harold Fields d 
Richard Dole-Maitland Jones, def.; I. B. Corwin 
Macy Fink d. Harold MacGuffin-Edward Green 
span, 6-1, 9-7; Gil Hall-Sidney Adelstein d. 
Montifiore-Monroe Glassberg, 6-1, 6-3; Berkeles 
Bell-Fred Kuser d. Harry Stieger-Bryan Hamlin 
def.; Larry Fertig-Al Schoenfeld d. Harry Corash 
Joe Garden, 6-2, 6-1; Kahl Spriggs-Alex Keiles d 
Orton Hicks-Bernard Katzen, 6-3, 6-3. 

Third Round. Jacobs-Smith d. 
6-2, 6-3; Bricker-Fields d. Corwin-Fink, 6-2, 6-2 
Bell- Kuser d. Hall-Adelstein, 6-4, 2-6, 6- 4; Spriggs 
Keiles d. Fertig-Schoenfeld, 4-6, 6-4, 6-4. 

Semi-fiinals. Jacobs-Smith d. Bricker-Fields, 6-4 
6-4; Bell-Kuser d. Spriggs-Keiles, 6-2, 6-2. 

Finals. Jacobs-Smith d. Bell-Kuser, 6-4, 6-2 


60 


Jacque 


DeMille-Dorso, 


CUBA DEFEATS CORAL GABLE 























































































Florida’s Marilyn Stock reaches for a backhand volley in her match against Cuba' 
Mirta de la Paz. 


First Round. 







FLORIDA STATE JUNIORS 
Tampa, Fla., Oct. 24 
Junior Boys’ Singles 
Mike Green d. Richard Mo 


rttett, o-4 


1; Lewis Leach d. Hal White, 4-6, 6-1, 12-10; 
Jim Shakespeare d. Monte Crook, 6-1. 6-2; Bob 
Macy d tryson Lovejoy, 6-1, 3-6, 6-4; David 


Harum d 


6-0 


Skip Wilhelm, 6-4, 6-2. 


Quarter-finals. Green d. Leach, 6-1, 6-0; John 
Skogstad d. Ed Prange, 6-1, 6-2; Harum d. Macy. 
6-2; Alan Quay d. Shakespeare, 6-3. 6-1 
Semi-finals. Green a Skogstad, 6-4, 6-0; Harum 


Finals. 


Semi-finals. 
; Lorraine 


Quay, 6-8, 6-4, 6 
Finals. 


Hi arum, 6-1, 6-4, 6-2 

Singles 

Barbara Mi tchell, 6-1 
Marilyn Stock. 6-3, 6-8. 


Green d 
Junior Girls’ 
Pat Shaffer d 
Schneider d 


Finals. Shaffer d. Schneider, 6-3, 6-0 
Boys’ Singles 
Semi-finals. Jimmy Shaffer d. Roger Seversor 


3, 6-2 
Finals. Results not given 


Girls’ Singles 


Finals. Judy Pillsbury d. Sandra Lewis, 8-6, 1-6, 
Boys’ (13) Singles 
Semi-finals. John Karabasz d. Fred Curry. 6-0. 


Don Caton d. Karabasz, 11-9, 2-6, 6-1 
Girls’ (13) Singles 
Semi-finals. Sandy Warshaw d. Frances Ferrar. 


6-0 


Finals. 


Reynaldo 


tmnweao 


ee) 


Garrido-Garrido 
4-6, 


»-3 


Marilyn 
4, 


Semi-finals. 


Finals. 
Semi-finals. 


0. 
Finals. 


: Jose 


1 
By 
¢ 

¢ 


6-1; Janie Severson d. Rose Ann Messina. 6-1 


] 


Warshaw d. Severson, 6-3, 6-1 


CUBA D. CORAL GABLES, 9-6 
Coral Gables, Fla., Oct. 8 
Men’s Singles 
Garrido (Cuba) d. Al 
6-2; Orlando Garrido (Cuba) d. David Harum, 
6-2; John Skogstad (CG) d. Carol Zabala, 
6-4; Bobby Macy (CG) d. Raul Karman, 6-1, 
6-2; John Skogstad (CG) d. Pepe Aguero, 6-2, 
Roberto Portela (Cuba) d. Hal White, 6-4, 
Fueyo (Cuba) d. Jay Brenner, 6-3, 4-6, 


Harum, 6-3, 


Men’s Doubles 
(Cuba) d. Harum-Harum, 6-4, 
6-4; Macy-Skogstad (CG) d. Govin-Fueyo, 
6-2 

Women’s Singles 
Stock (CG) d. Mirta de la Paz, 7-9, 
6-3; Pilar Herrero (Cuba) d. Barbara Mitchell, 


, 6-3; Lucy Henriquez (Cuba) d. Jeanne Teslof, 
6-3; Berta Garcia (Cuba) d. Marian Garland, 
6-3, 7-5; Sunny Veranes (Cuba) d. Teslof. 


», 6-4 


SOUTH FLORIDA CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Ft. Lauderdale, Nov. 7 

Junior Boys’ — 

Allan Quay d. John Skogstad, 2-¢ 
9-7; Jim Shakespeare d. David Harum, 7-5 
Quay d. Shakespeare, 6-2. 6-2 

Junior Girls’ Singles 

Lorraine Schneider d. Sommerfeld. 
6-2; Barbara Mitchell d. Hill, 6-3, 6-0. 
Schneider d. Mitchell, 6-4, 6-3 

















Boys’ Singles 
Semi-finals. Demi Zachar dd. John 
scores not given; Frank Froehling d. 
6-2, 6-2. 
Finals. 






Karaba: 
Bob Bossong| M 







Froehling d. Zachar. 1-0, 6-4, 6-3 1) 
; Other Results a 
Junior Boys’ Doubles. Quay-Shakespeare 4 
Skogstad-Macy, 4-6, 6-3, 6-4. 
Junior Girls’ Doubles. Schneider- Mitchell d. Hil 
Sommerfeld, 6-3, 6-3. 





Girls’ Singles.’ Frances Farrar d Jackie Collum 
6 Be 6-1. 
Girls’ Doubles. Farrar-Ellingson d. Youn 





Argaros, 6-1, 6-1. y 
Boys’ 13 Singles. John Karabasz d. Frank Froeh# ¥ 
ling, 6-3, 2-6, 6-3. j 


_ Girls’ 13 Singles. Frances Farrar d. Karen & 
lingson, 6-4, ye 
EXHIBITIONS 
New Orleans, La., Oct. 24 
Ham Richardson d. Dick Savitt, 6-3, 6-4. 


Washington, D. C., Oct. 24 
Tony Trabert d. Vic Seixas, 6-4, 6-1. P. 
A. 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC COLLEGIATES 
Swarthmore, Pa., Oct. 16 “*) 
Men’s Singles 
Semi-finals. Tim Coss (Swarthmore) d. 
Richenbach (West Chester). 6-1, 6-2; Parker E 
(Swarthmore) d. Lee Kane (Lafayette), 4-6, 
6-1. 2 
Finals. Hall, 6-0, 6-2 
Men’s Doubles 
Coss-Hall d. Pete Jesperson-E: 
6-2; Jack Wright-Mi 
Tom Clay-Bart Hartman (Ma 


Coss d. 


Semi-finals. 
Morita (Ursinus), 6-1, 
Wind (I rr. d. 
ravian), 6-3, 

Finals. Coss- oF all d. 





Wright-Wind, 6-3, 6-3. 











THE PROFESSIONALS 


PROFESSIONAL EXHIBITIONS 
Seoul, Oct. 5 
Jack Kramer d. Frank Sedgman, 
Segura d. Pancho Gonzales, 8-6; 
Golden, 7-5; Gonzales-Golden d. 
10-8. 


















6-4; Pa 
Gonzales d. 
Segura-Sedgnil 








Manila, Oct. 20 
Gonzales d. Kramer, 6-3, 3-6, 
Sedgman, 11-9, 1-6, 6-2; 
Segura- Gonzales, 6-3, 6-2. 
Manila, Oct. 22 
Sedgman d. Kramer, 9-7, 3-6, 6-2; Gonzales 
Segura, 6-3, 6-2; Gonzales-Kramer d. Sedgmi 
Segura, 6-4, 6-1. 
Manila, Oct. 24 
Segura d. Kramer, 6-2, 6-2; Sedgman d. 
zales, 4-6, 6-3, 6-4; Gonzales-Sedgman d. Kraf 
Segura, 6-4, 3-6, 6-2. 
Hong Kong, Oct. 26 
Gonzales d. Kramer, 6-2, 6-4; 
Segura, 6-4, 2-6, 6-1; 
Kramer, 6-3, 6-2. 
Hong Kong, Oct. 27 
Segura d. Kramer, 9-7, 6-3; Gonzales d. Sé 
man, 6-4, 6-2; Gonzales-Kramer led Sedgm 
Segura, 11-9, 4-4. 





es 6-2; Segura 
Kramer-Sedgman 












Sedgman 
Gonzales-Segura d. Sedg 
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' Builder of Rackets 
for Champions 


Four Fine Rackets 


... designed and used exclusively 

by these World Professional Champions. 
On display at your favorite 

sporting goods dealer’s or pro shop. 


wn Abwace CHAMPIONSHIP RACKET 


for Tennis 
“I've tested every phase of my 
Cortland Racket thoroughly. And 
I'm happy to say | have never 
played with a better racket.” 


raving AUTOGRAPH RACKET 
for Tennis . 


“I can honestly say that this racket 
plays better and gives me more sol- 
id feeling than any I’ve ever used.”’ 


% AUTOGRAPH RACKET 
for Badminton 


Professional Badminton Champion, 
currently starred in Ice-Capades. 
“You couldn’t put another racket 
in my hand which would do the job 
for me that my Cortland Racket is 
doing.” 


so Sop “PERSONAL” 


for Tennis 


“Here’s my own personal idea of 
tennis racket design.” 


mae ee 4 


On the Courts of the land... it's 


CORTLAN 








—<—_~ 


De 
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=a THE AMERICAN ROAD—X11 ahd 'acdechy 


THE PIONEERS SUFFERED when they had to lighten load. Today any quantity of just about any thing can be trucked swiftly across country. 


It took iron tires and heartaches 
to cross the country 


Somewhere high in the hills, the pi- 
oneer women faced a heartbreaking 
choice. What should they keep—what 
should they throw out? 

The covered wagons had to be light- 
ened, to get the caravans through the 
steep stony passes. Above them tow- 
ered the white and purple peaks of the 
Rocky Mountains; somewhere through 
those great bleak ranges the first tracks 
of the American Road led on west to 
Oregon or turned south to California. 

Beside the chill mountain streams, 
in the lonely high pine-smelling valleys, 
the women looked over the precious 
household goods they had carried so 
many weary miles. There was the 
grandfather clock, the colonial maple 
bedsteads, the curved captain’s chairs, 
the latest in horsehair sofas, and the 


rocker that was so good for hush-a- 
byeing new babies. 

Behind the caravan stretched thou- 
sands of miles of choking dust, shuffled 
up by the big red oxen (they took 
oxen because horses attracted Indians). 
Behind them were the fords across 
countless streams and rivers—because 
there was not a single bridge anywhere 
west of the Mississippi. 

Now they stacked their furniture 
sadly beside the trail and went on. 
They kept pots and silverware and 
spinning wheels, firearms and tools. 

For more than fifty years the nation 
was spanned by the rough wagon-trail, 
and a ribbon of railroad track. Then 
Henry Ford putt-putted down Detroit’s 
Bagley Avenue in his funny little 
machine with a leather-belt drive. 


Today goods crisscross the countr 
swiftly in more than 8,000,000 mot 
trucks and trailers, hauling 122 billio 
ton-miles a year. Nearly everythin 
that Americans eat and wear and us 
is hauled at some time by trucks. 

Over the American Road the truck 
connect every farm and hamlet wit) 
markets and sources of supply. Truck 
are part of the assembly line of ever 
manufacturer. Trucks respond to th 
new movements of America—ne 
industries, new locations. 

Ford Motor Company, as an indus 
trial pioneer, helped bring about th 
American Road. To us that Road i 
more than a highway on which w 
have placed some 36,000,000 car 
and trucks—the Road is a way to 
ward a better life for all mankind. 


Ford Motor Company 


FORD - 


LINCOLN 


MERCURY CARS + 


FORD TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 











